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THE     HOME     RULE     BILL. 


Its  Chief  Provisions  Summarised. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  as  amended  and  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  principal  alteration  made  during  the  passage  of  the 
Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  are  noted. 

APPOINTED  DAY 

when  measure  comes  into  operation  is 

(1)  The  first  Tuesday  in  the  eighth  month  in  which  it  is 
passed,  or 

(2)  Such  other  day  not  more  than  seven  months  earlier 
or  later. 

The  whole  Act  need  not  come  into  operation  at  one  time. 

Irish  Parliament  to  meet  not  later  than  four  months  after 
the  said  Tuesday.  (Clause  49.) 

As  introduced,  the  Irish  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1913.  That,  or  a  day  six  months  earlier  or  later, 
was  the  appointed  day. 

THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT 
will  consist  of 

(a)  The  King. 

(b)  The  Irish  Senate. 

(c)  The  Irish  House  of  Commons.     (Clause  1.) 
It  will  meet  every  year.     (Clause  6.) 

The  members  of  Irish  Parliament  to  take  oath  of  allegi- 
ance taken  by  members  of  United  Kingdom  House  of  Commons. 
(Clause  12  (2).) 

The  same  qualifications  and  disqualifications  exist  as  for 
members  of  United  Kingdom  House  of  Commons.  (Clause  12 

(2)-) 

Two  provisions  above  originally  limited  to  Irish  House  of 
Commons  and  extended  to  Senate  during  progress  of  Bill. 

A  2 
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The  following  are  therefore  disqualified :  — 

Infants.  Bankrupts. 

Lunatics  or  idiots.  Persons  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  at 

Clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.        &  Parli|me^t       eleJonP 

Judges. 

Holders  of  certain  offices.  Aliens. 

Pensioners  of  the  Crown  (but  not  civil  Clergy. 

service  and  diplomatic  pensioners)'  ,.,.   , 

Government  contractors.  Ministers  of  th.  Church  of  Scotland. 

Persons  convicted  of  treason  or  felony,  Returning  officers  for  the  places  where 
and  not  pardoned  or  not  having  they  are  bidden  to  cause  an  election 
served  term  of  punishment.  to  be  made. 

Peers  can  be  members  of  either  House.  (Clause  12  (3).) 
No  person  can  be  a  member  of  both  Houses.  (Clause  12  (4).) 
An  Irish  Minister  can  speak  in  both  Houses  of  the  Irish 

Parliament,  but  can  only  vote  in  the  House  of  which  he  is  a 

member.     (Clause  12  (4).) 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  being  a  member  of 

the  Irish  Parliament  and  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Powers,  privileges,  etc.,  of  members  of  Irish  Parliament  to 

be  defined  by  Irish  Act,  but  not  to  exceed  those  of  the  United 

Kingdom  House  of  Commons  and  until  defined  to  be  the  same. 

(Clause  12  (1).) 

THE  IRISH  SENATE 

will  consist  of  forty  members.     (Clause  8  (1).) 

The    first     Senate    will     be     nominated     by     the     Lord 
Lieutenant.     (Clause  8  (1).) 

Subsequent  Senates  will  be  elected  by  proportional  repre- 
sentation.    (Clause   8   (2).) 

As  introduced,   subsequent  Senates  were   to  be  nominated 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  electors  will   be  those  for  Irish   members    at    West- 
minster.    (Clause  8  (2).) 

The  election  laws  will  be  those  for  the  United  Kingdom 
House  of  Commons.     (Clause  45  (2).) 

Each  elector  will  have  one  transferable  vote.  (Clause  8  (2).) 
The  four  provinces  will  be  the  constituencies,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  members  will  be :  — 

Ulster        14 

Leinster     ...          ...          ...     11 

Munster    ...         ...         ...       9 

Connaught  ...          ...       6 

(Clause  8  (1)   and   Schedule   1). 

The  term  of  office  is  five  years,  not  affected  by  a  dissolu- 
tion.    Senators  retire  altogether.    (Clause  8  (3).) 

Casual  vacancies  will  be  filled  by  election.     (Clause  8  (4).) 
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THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

will  consist  of  164  members.     (Clause  9  (I-).) 

There  must  Be  a  General  Election  every  five  years  at  the 
longest.  (Clause  9  (3).) 

The  first  Irish  House  of  Commons  will  be  elected  under  the 
same  election  laws  and  on  the  franchise  existing  for  Irish  mem- 
bers in  United  Kingdom  Parliament.  (Clause  9  (1)  and 
45  (2).) 

Aiter  three  years  the  Irish  Parliament  may  alter:  — 

(1)  Qualification  and  registration  of  electors. 

(2)  Law  relating  to  elections  and  petitions. 

(3)  The  constituencies. 

(4)  Distribution  of   members    among    the     constituencies. 
(Clause  9  (3).) 

It  cannot  alter  the  number  of  members;  they  must  remain 
at  164  and  due  regard  must  be  had  to  population. 
(Clause  9  (3).) 

But  University  representation  may  be  changed  or  abolished. 
(Clause  9  (3).) 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  payment  of  members. 

In  constituencies  returning  three  or  more  members,  elec- 
tions are  to  be  on  the  principal  of  proportional  representation, 
each  elector  having  single  transferable  vote.  (Clause  9  (2).) 

They   are :  — 


Dublin.. 


Belfast.. 
Dublin  County 


College  Green  (3). 
Harbour  (3). 
St.  Patricks  (3). 
East  (5). 
South  (3). 
North  (4). 
North  (3). 


SouthJ(3). 
Cork '     ..         ..(4).    (Schedule  1.) 

The  above  partial  recognition  of  proportional  representa- 
tion was  not  in  the  original  Bill. 

The  constituencies  show  128  County  members,  2  Dublin 
University  members,  and  34  Borough  members  (Dublin  11, 
Belfast  14,  and  Cork  4).  Schedule  1. 

WHAT  THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT  CAN  Do. 

The  Irish  Parliament  will  have  power  to  make  laws  for  the 
peace,  order,  anH  good  government  of  Ireland,  with  limitations, 
of  three  kinds  :--— 

(1)  Prohibition  in  respect  of  matters  which  are  not  Irish. 
(Clause  2.) 
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(2)  Prohibition  in   respect  of    certain    Irish   matters,    the 

"  reserved  services."     (Clause  2.) 

(3)  Restriction  in  treatment  of  certain  matters.  (Clause  3.) 

WHAT  THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT  CANNOT   Do. 

The  Irish  Parliament  cannot  pass  laws  in  respect  of  the 
following  matters,  which  are  not  Irish :  — 

(1)  Crown. 

(2)  Peace  or  war. 

(3)  Naval  and  Military  affairs. 

(4)  Treaties  andT  foreign  affairs. 

(5)  Dignities  or  titles  of  honour. 

(6)  Treason;  aliens;  naturalisation;  domicile. 

(7)  Foreign  trade,  except  agencies  for  improving  trade  and 

preventing    fraud;    navigation;    merchant    shipping; 
bounties  on  exports. 

(8)  Postal  services  except  completely  within  Ireland;  de- 
signs for  stamps. 

(9)  Lighthouses,  etc. 

(10)  Coinage,  weights  and  measures. 

(11)  Trade  Marks,  copyright,  patents.     (Clause  2.) 

The  italicised  words  cover  subjects  added  during  progress  of  Bill. 

THE  "  RESERVED   SERVICES." 

The  Irish  Parliament  can  deal  with  all  Irish  affairs,  except 
the  following:  — 

(1)  Land  Purchase. 

(2)  Old  Age  Pensions. 

(3)  National  insurance. 

(4)  Labour  exchanges. 

(5)  Collection  of  taxes. 

(6)  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

(7)  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  and 
Friendly  Societies. 

(8)  Public  loans  in  Ireland  before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
(Clause  2.) 

These  matters  remain  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Some  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment at  all.  They  are:  — 

(1)  Land  purchase. 

(5)  Collection  of  taxes.* 

(8)  Public  loans.     (Clause  2.) 

*This  service  is  not  perhaps  quite  correctly  included  since  by  Clause  26 
(2)  the  Irish  Parliament  is  to  have  extended  p»were  in  respect  of  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  when  the  condition  of  Irish  finance  admits  of  the  revision 
contemplated  by  the  Clause. 
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The  following  is  automatically  transferred  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  at  the  end  of  six  years:  — 

(6)  The  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.     (Clause  5  (1).) 

The  following  can  be  transferred  one  year  after  the  Irish 
Parliament  so  requests  by  resolution :  — 

(2)  Old  Age  Pensions. 

(3)  National  Insurance  (Health). 

(4)  National  Insurance  (Unemployment),  and  Labour  Ex- 
changes.    (Clause  5  (2).) 

The  following  cannot  be  transferred  for  ten  years :  — 

(7)  Post    Office    Savings    Banks,    Trustee    Savings  Banks, 
Friendly  Societies.    (Clause  5  (2).) 

A  resolution  twice  passed  by  Irish  House  of  Commons  and 
rejected  by  Senate  is  subjected  to  Joint  Sitting;  and,  if  so 
passed,  has  force.  (Clause  11  (4)  )  which  was  added  during 
progress  of  Bill. 

RELIGIOUS  EQUALITY. 

In  making  laws  the  Irish  Parliament  must  not:  — 

(1)  Directly  or  indirectly  establish  or  endow  any  religion. 

(2)  Prohibit   or   restrict    its  free    exercise. 

(3)  Give  a  preference,  privilege  or  advantage,   or  impose 
any  disability  or  disadvantage  on  account  of  religious 
belief,  or 

(4)  On  account  of  religious  or  ecclesiastical  status  (To  meet 

' '  Motu  Proprio  ' '  decree) . 

(5)  Make  any  religious  belief  or  religious  ceremony  a  con- 

dition of  the  validity  of  any  marriage  (To  meet  "  Ne 
Temere  "  decree). 

(6)  Affect  prejudicially  right  of  child  to  attend  school  re- 
ceiving public  money  without  attending  religious  in- 
struction. 

(7)  Alter  constitution  of  religious  body  without  consent. 

(8)  Divert   cathedrals. 

(9)  Take  property  except  for  public  works  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  compensation.     (Clause  3.) 

Also :  — 

(1)  Laws  relating  to  unlawful  oaths  and  assemblies  not  to 

apply  to  Freemasons.     (Clause  43  (1).) 

(2)  Irish  Parliament  not  to  pass  laws  affecting  prejudicially 

existing  privileges  of  Freemasons.  (Clause  43  (2).) 

(3)  Laws  affecting  :  — 

(a)  University  of  Dublin  or  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

(b)  Queen's  University,   Belfast. 

Must  have  approval  of  certain   bodies  of  the   Univer- 
sities.    (Clause   42.) 
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Queen's  University,  Belfast,  is  to  receive  £18,000  a  year 
from  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  Trinity  College  to  continue  to 
receive  £5,000  a  year  until  no  loss  to  College  through  redemp- 
tion of  superior  interests  under  Irish  Land  Purchase  Acts. 
(Clause  42.) 
The  italicised  words  cover  subjects  added  during  progress  of  Sill. 

MONEY  BILLS 

must  originate  in  Irish  House  of  Commons.  (Clause  10  (1).) 
Recommendation  of  Lord  Lieutenant  necessary  for  Bills, 

votes,  etc.,  appropriating  public  money.     (Clause  10  (2).) 
Irish  Senate  may  not 

(a)  Reject  Money  Bill. 

(b)  Amend  money  clause  of  a  Bill. 

(c)  Amend    Bill    so    as   to   increase    proposed    charges  or 

burdens. 

Failure  to  pass  Money  Bill  sent  up  to  Senate  one  month 
before  end  of  Session  equivalent  to  rejection.  (Clause  10  (3).) 
The  above  provision  was  added  to  original  clause. 

DISAGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  HOUSES. 

When  Irish  Senate  reject,  fail  to  pass  or  pass  with  amend- 
ments to  which  Irish  House  of  Commons  cannot  agree,  any 
Public  Bill  sent  up  one  month  before  end  of  Session  and  Bill 
is  passed  by  House  of  Commons  in  the  next  Session  and  again 
not  passed  by  Senate,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  convene  a  joint 
sitting. 

ri'he  two  Houses  may  deliberate  together;  they  must  vote 
together.  The  Bill  is  carried  by  a  majority  of  members  present 
at  €ne  joint  sitting. 

Provisions  also  apply  to  failure  of  Senate  to  pass  resolu- 
tions for  transfer  of  "reserved  "  services.  (Clause  11.) 

Limited  to  "  Public  "  Bills  and  the  third  paragraph  added 
during  progress  of  Bill. 

IRISH  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

Until  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament  determine  there 
are  to  be  42  Irish  members  at  Westminster  from  first  meeting 
of  Irish  Parliament. 

They  will  sit  and  vote  for  all  purposes. 

There  will  be  no  Irish  University  representation  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament. 

They  will  be  elected  upon  such  franchise  and  under  such 
election  laws  as  the  Imperial  Parliament  may  decide. 
(Clause  13.) 
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There  will  be  a  General  Election  in  Ireland  for  their  repre- 
sentation at  Westminster  when  the  Irish  Parliament  meets. 
(Clause  45  (1).) 

Irish  representation  will  be  increased  ad  hoc  when  the 
financial  provisions  of  the  Act  are  revised.  (See  Clause  26  (3).) 

LORD  LIEUTENANT. 

Religious  disqualifications  removed.    Clause  31  (1).) 

Term  of  office  six  years,  and  not  affected  by  change  of 
ministry.  (Clause  31  (2).) 

Salary  and  expenses  paid  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  with 
a  contribution  from  Ireland  of  ,£5,000  a  year.  (Clause  31  (3).J 

Chief  executive  officer  for  Irish  services.     (Clause  4  (2).) 

Assisted  by  an  Executive  Committee  of  Irish  Ministers. 
(Clause  4  (5).) 

He  can  veto  and  withhold  assent  to  Bills  passed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  on  the  instructions  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. (Clause  7.) 

Act  empowering  Lord  Lieutenant  to  suspend  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  repealed.  (Clause  44.) 

IMPERIAL  SUPREMACY. 

It  is  laid  down  by  Clause  1  (2)  that:  — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  or  anything  contained  in  this  Act,  the  supreme 
power  and  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom shall  remain  unaffected  and  undiminished  over  all  per- 
sons, matters  and  things  in  Ireland." 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  will  give  or  withhold  the  Royal  Assent 
to  Bills,  but 

(a)  He  has  to  comply  with  instructions  given  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  in  respect  of  any  Bill; 

(b)  He  has  to  postpone    giving    assent    if    the    Imperial 
Government  so  direct.     (Clause  7.) 

The  Irish  Parliament  not  to  alter:  — 

(a)  The  Home  Rule  Act  (except  as  specially  provided) ; 

(b)  Any  Act  passed  by  Imperial  Parliament  extending  to 
Ireland,  although  it  deals  with  a  matter  with  respect 
to    which    the    Irish     Parliament    can     make     laws. 
(Clause  41  (1).) 

Right  of  Imperial  Parliament  to  pass  laws  affecting  Ireland 
proclaimed  as  follows:  — 

"  Where  any  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  deals  with 
any  matter  with  respect  to  which  the  Irish  Parliament  have 
power  to  make  laws  which  is  dealt  with  by  any  Act  of  the 

B 
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Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  passed  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act  and  extending  to  Ireland,  the  Act  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  shall  be  read  subject  to  the  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  repug- 
nant to  that  Act,  but  no  further,  shall  be  void."  (Clause  41 
(2)-) 

Existing  laws,  etc.,  to  continue  until  altered  by  Irish  Par- 
liament. (Clause  38.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

On  reference  by  King  on  representation  of 
Lord-Lieutenant  or 
Secretary  of  State 
Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  to  decide 

(a)  Validity  of  Irish  Act. 

(b)  Validity  of  Irish  Bill. 

(c)  Whether  service  an  "  Irish  service." 

Joint  Exchequer  Hoard  may  also  obtain  decision  of  Judicial 
Committee  on 

(a)  Interpretation  of  Act. 

(b)  Legal  question  arising  out  of  its  duties.  (Clause  29  (1).) 
Interested  parties  may  be  heard.     Decision  to  be  given  in 

open  court.     (Clause  29  (2).) 

Any  person  may,  as  now,  petition  His  Majesty  to  refer 
questions  to  Privy  Council.  (Clause  29  (3).) 

Cases  involving  validity  of  Irish  laws,  when  decided  by 
Court  of  Appeal,  may  be  taken  to  Judicial  Committee  by  leave 
of  King  or  Appeal  Court.  (Clause  30  (1).) 

Appeal  in  these  cases  also  lies  from  lower  courts  to  Appeal 
Court,  (Clause  30  (2).) 

The  italicised  words  added  during  progress  of  Bill. 

EXECUTIVE   POWER  AND   MINISTERS. 

Administration  of  Irish  services  carried  out  by  Irish  de- 
partments, established  by  Irish  Act  or  Lord  Lieutenant. 
(Clause  4  (3).) 

Persons  at  head  of  such  Irish  departments,  as  Irish  Act 
or  Lord  Lieutenant  may  decide,  will  be  the  Irish  Ministers 
who  must  be  :  — 

(a)  Members  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council ; 

(b)  Members  of  the  Irish  Parliament,   within  six  months 
of  appointment. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  may  appoint  persons,  not  heads  of 
Irish  departments,  as  Irish  Ministers.  (Clause  4  (4).) 
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In  administration  no  preference,  privilege  or  advantage  is 
to  be  given  to  nor  any  disability  or  disadvantage  imposed},  upon 
any  person  on  account   of  religious   belief,   except   when  it   is 
necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  case.     (Clause  4  (6).) 
An  addition  during  progress  of  Bill. 

The  Irish  Ministers  form  the  Executive  Committee  "  to  aid 
and  advise  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  exercise  of  his  executive 
power  in  relation  to  Irish  services."  (Clause  4  (5).) 

Irish  Ministers  must  be  re-elected  on  taking  office. 
(Clause  12  (7).) 

Arrangements  may  be  made  between  Government  depart- 
ments in  Great  Britain  and  Irish  Government  departments  to 
carry  out  one  another's  duties;  but  the  original  responsibility 
is  not  diminished.  (Clause  40.) 

FINANCE  AND  TAXATION. 

There  is  to  be  :  — 

(1)  An  Irish  Exchequer; 

(2)  An  Irish  Consolidated  Fund 

separate  from  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.    (Clause  14  (1).) 

There  is  to  be  an  Irish  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General. 
(Clause  21.) 

All  sums  paid  into  Irish  Exchequer  are  to  form  Irish  Con- 
solidated Fund.  (Clause  21.) 

The  proceeds  of  all  taxes,  whether 

(1)  Levied  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 

(2)  Levied  by  the  Irish  Parliament, 

are  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  of  the  United   Kingdom. 
(Clause  14  (2).) 

Payments  may  be  made  by  the  Irish  Exchequer  for  bring- 
ing Act  into  operation,  but  not  after  Irish  Parliament  has  met 
for  three  months.  (Clause  46  (2).) 

TRANSFERRED  SUM. 

.   From  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  there 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  Irish  Exchequer — The  Transferred  Sum. 
(Clause  14  (1)  and  17  (1).) 
It  is  composed  of : 

(a)  A  sum  representing  the  net  cost  to  the  Exchequer  of 

the  United  Kingdom  of  Irish  services  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act. 

(b)  A   grant   of    £500,000    a   year    for   three  years;     then 

diminishing  by  £50,000  a  year  until  it  is  reduced  to 
£200,000. 

B  2 
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(c)  Proceeds  of  any  taxes  imposed  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. (Clause  14  (2).) 

The  amounts  under  (a)  and  (c)  will  be  determined  by  the 
Joint  Exchequer  Board. 

The  cost  of  Irish  services  has  to  be  met  by  the  Irish 
Irish  Parliament,  except  so  far  as  (a)  and  (b)  provide  the 
necessary  amount.  (Clause  14  (3).) 

Grants  in  aid  of  local  taxation,  Parliamentary  grants  for 
Irish  services,  and  loans  by  Public  Works  Loans  Commissioners 
or  out  of  Local  Loans  Fund,  are  to  cease.  (Clause  14  (3).) 

If  an  Imperial  tax  is  reduced  or  discontinued  by  Irish 
Parliament  the  Transferred  Sum  is  reduced  by  the  Irish  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tax.  (Clause  17  (2).) 

When  a  "  reserved  service  "  is  transferred  to  the  Irish 
Parliament,  the  Transferred  Sum  is  increased  by  the  cost  of 
that  "  reserved  service."  (Clause  17  (6).) 

The  increase  may  be  varied  during  first  ten  years  after 
transfer.  (Clause  7  (6).) 

The  Transferred  Sum  will  have  charged  against  it:  — 

(a)  Deficiency   of  Imperial  revenue  arising   out    of    Irish 
addition  to  Imperial  taxation.      (Clause   17   (4).) 

(b)  Excessive  cost  of  collection  of  Irish  taxes.     (Clause  17 

(5)-) 

(c)  Deficiencies   arising   out    of     land    purchase    formerly 

charged  against  the  Guarantee  Fund.     (Clause  18.) 

(d)  Sums  guaranteed   by  Imperial  Treasury  out  of  Irish 

Church  Temporalities  Fund ;  but  that  fund  is  handed 
over  to  the  Irish  Government.     (Clause  20.) 

(e)  Contribution   (£5,000   a  year)   to    Lord    Lieutenant's 

salary  and  expenses.     (Clause  31  (3).) 

(f)  Salaries  and  pensions  of  existing  Judges.    (Clause  32.) 

(g)  Superannuation  and  other  allowances  of  existing  civil 

servants.     (Clause  33  (4).) 
(h)  Existing  pensions,  etc.     (Clause  35.) 
(i)  Future  pensions,  etc.,  of  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and 

Dublin  Metropolitan  Police.     (Clause  37  (5).) 
(k)   Queen's   University,  Belfast     (£18,000  a  year)  unless 

Irish  Parliament  provide  it.     (Clause  42.) 
(1)   Trinity  College  (£5,000  a  year)  unless  Irish  Parliament 

provide  it.     (Clause  42.) 

Pending  the  determination  of  the  amounts  of  the  Trans- 
ferred Sum,  payments  can  be  made  to  the  Irish  Exchequer  on 
account.  (Clause  46  (I)-) 

Items  (a)  (b)  (k)  and  (\)  added  to  the  Bill  during  its 
progress. 
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IRISH  TAXATION. 

The  Imperial  Government  will  continue  to  tax  Ireland  as 
part  of  the  United 'Kingdom.  In  addition,  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment has  power:  — 

(1)  To  vary  by  way  of  addition,  reduction,  or  discontinu- 

ance any  Imperial  tax  in  Ireland; 

(2)  To  impose  new  taxes  so  long  as  they  are  different  from 
Imperial  taxes.     (Clause  15  (1).) 

But  (1)  is  limited  as  follows:  — 

(a)  The   Irish  Parliament  cannot  impose   a  Customs  duty 
except  upon  articles  subject  to  Imperial  Customs  duty 
of  a  like  character.     (Clause   15   (l)a.) 

(b)  Variation  of  Customs  Duty  limited    to,    increase    (no 
power  to  discontinue  or  decrease) ;  similar  restriction 
on    Excise   Duty   when   corresponding    Customs   duty. 
(Clause  15  (l)a.) 

(c)  The  Irish  benefit  from  increased  yield  of 

Customs  Duties, 

Income  tax,  or 

Death  duty, 

is  limited  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  yield,  except  as  regards  Customs 
duties  on  beer  and  spirits.     (Clause  15  (l)b.)  (Clause  17  (3).) 

(d)  Variation  of  income  tax  (except  super-tax)  limited  to 
exemptions,  abatements  or  reliefs. 

Rate  cannot  be  varied.      (Clause  15  (l)c.) 

(e)  Variation  of  Customs  Duty  and  Death  Duty  limited  to 

rate. 

Conditions  cannot  be  altered. 

Duties  levied  at  varying  rates  and  correlated,  duties  must 
be  varied  proportionately.  (Clause  15  (l)c.) 

(f)  Variation  of  Death  Duty  must  not  result  in  imposition 

of  duty  on  personal  property  of  persons  domiciled  in 
Great  Britain.     (Clause  15  (l)d'.) 

(g)  Certain  Imperial  stamp  duties  cannot  be  varied  by  the 

Irish  Parliament.     (Clause  15  (l)e.) 

(h)  Customs  duties  cannot  be  varied  so  as  unreasonably  to 
exceed  Excise  duty  on  Irish  manufactured  articles. 
(Clause   15    (l)f.) 
(i)  Drawback   and    allowances   must    not    be   unreasonably 

varied.     (Clause  15  (l)f.) 

If  an  Imperial  tax  increased  by  Irish  Parliament  shows  an 
increased  yield  of  more  than  10  per  cent.,  the  yield  above  10  per 
cent,  is  treated  as  Imperial  and  not  as  Irish  revenue.  (Clause  17 
(3)-) 
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Withdrawal  of  exemptions,  in  whole  or  part,  to  be  treated 
as  an  increase  or  addition  to  a  tax ;  the  grant  or  extension  of 
an  exemption  as  a  reduction  of  a  tax.  (Clause  25.) 

//  Irish  addition  to  Imperial  tax  results  in  loss  of  revenue, 
deficiency  is  to  be,  made  good  from  Transferred  Sum.  (Clause  17 

(4)-) 

Yield  and  cost  of  collection  of  independent  Irish  taxes  to 
be  reported  to  United  Kingdom  House  of  Commons  by  Joint 
Exchequer  Board.  Clause  17  (5).) 

United  Kingdom  House  of  Commons  can  resolve  that  cost 
of  collection  excessive  compared  with  yield,  and  that  part  or 
whole  should  be  deducted  from  Transferred  Sum.  (Clause  17 

(5)-) 

The  possible  variation  of  Customs  and  Excise  between  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland  involve  provisions  for  drawbacks  and  duties 

in  respect  of  articles  sent  from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 

to  another.     (Clause  16.) 

In  the  above  paragraphs  the  additions,  placing  further  limita- 
tions on  the  financial  freedom,  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
made  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill  are  italicised. 

JOINT  EXCHEQUER  BOARD. 

The  financial  provisions  of  the  Act  will  be  determined  by 
a  Joint  Exchequer  Board  consisting  of  five  members :  — 
Two  appointed  By  Irish  Treasury ; 
Two  appointed  by  Imperial  Treasury; 
A  chairman  appointed  by  His  Majesty. 
The  Board  may  act  by  a  majority:   the  quorum  is  three. 
(Clause  22.) 

By  sanction  of  King  appeal  lies  to  Judicial  Committee  of 
Print/  Council  from  decision  of  Joint  Exchequer  Board 

(1)  on  definition  of  independent  Irish  tax; 

(2)  07?  question  of  law. 

Leave  to  appeal  may  be  given  to  persons  interested:  deci- 
sion to  be  given  in  open  court.  Petitions  must  be  presented  in 
six  months.  (Clause  30  (3).) 

An  addition  to  the  original  Bill. 

The  duties  of  tne  Board  comprise : 

(1)  Determination  of  net  cost  of  Irish  Services.     [Clause  14  (2).] 

(2)  Determination  of  proceeds  of  Irish  taxes.     [Clause  14  (2).l 

(3)  Decision  of  an  "independent"  Irish  tax.     [Clause  15  (1)-1 

(4)  Decision  whether  Customs  duty  varied  as  unreasonably  to  exceed 
Excise    Duty.     [Clause  15  (1).] 

(5)  Decision  whether  variation  of  drawbacks  is  excessive.     [Clause  15 

(1).] 
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(6)  Making  regulations  for  payment  of  Transferred  Sum.     [Clause   17 

(1)].. 

(7)  Determination  of  reduction  of  Transferred  Sum  through  Irish  varia- 

tion of  taxes.     [Clause  17  (2)]. 

(8)  Determination   of   increased    yield    from    Irish    variation   of   taxes. 

[Clause  17  (3)  and  (4)]. 

(9)  Report  to  United  Kingdom  House  cf  Commons  on  yield  and  cost 

of  collection  of  Irish  taxes.     [Clause  17  (5)]. 

(10)  Determination  of  cost  on  transfer  of  Reserved  services.     [Clause  17 

(•)]• 

(11)  Determination  of  any  financial  matters  referred  to  them  by  two 

Treasuries.     [Clause  22  (2)]. 

(12)  Management  of  Irish  Loans.     [Clause  23.) 

(13)  Ascertainment  of  "true"  Irish  revenue.     (Clause  24.) 

(14)  Report  when  financial  revision  necessary.     (Clause  26.) 

(15)  Deduction,  if  necessary,  from  Transferred  Sum  of  £18,000  a  year 

for  Queen's  University,  Belfast.     (Clause  42.) 

(16)  Deduction,  if  necessary,  from  Transferred  Sum  of  £5,000  a  year, 

for  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     (Clause  42.) 

(17)  Authorising  payments  on  account  in  first  year  of  Act.     (Clause  46.) 

(18)  Authorising  payments  to  bring  Act  into  operation.     (Clause  46.) 

IRISH  LOANS. 

The  Irish  Government  may  raise  loans  secured  on  the  Trans- 
ferred Sum. 

The  Joint  Exchequer  Board  may  undertake  to  issue  and 
manage  these  loans.  * 

The  interest  and  cost  of  management  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  Transferred  Sum,  and  paid  to  the  Board. 

Irish  Government  loans  are  to  be  Trustee  investments. 
(Clause  23.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  FINANCE. 

The  Development  Commissioners  and  the  Road  Board  may 
still  make  grants  to  Irish  departments.  (Clause  19.) 

Petrol  tax  and  motor  licence  duty  not  to  be  treated  as 
Imperial  tax,  and  Irish  Parliament  to  have  no  power  to  vary 
them.  (Clause  19.) 

REVISION  OF  FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS.     * 

The  Joint  Exchequer  Board  to  decide  when  revision  is  justi- 
fied. 

If  during  three  successive  years — 

(a)  The  proceeds  of  Imperial  taxes  in  Ireland. 

(b)  The  proceeds  of  Irish  taxes. 

(c)  Other  money  available  to  pay  for  Irish  Services. 

(d)  Irish  share  of  the  miscellaneous  revenue  of  the  United 

Kingdom. 
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exceed  iii  each  year — 

(a)  Total  cost  of  Irish  services. 

Originally — "  Amount   of   the    Transferred   Sum." 

(b)  Cost  of  "  reserved  services  "  at  that  time, 
the  Board  are  to  report  to 

(a)  United  Kingdom  Treasury. 

(b)  Lord  Lieutenant, 
who  are  to  lay  copies  before — 

(a)  United  Kingdom  Parliament. 

(b)  Irish  Parliament.     Clause  26  (1).) 

The  presentation  of  Report  to  be  ground  for  revision  by 
Imperial  Parliament  of  financial  provisions  of  Act  with  view  to — 

(a)  Securing  from  Ireland  an  Imperial  contribution ; 

(b)  Giving  Ireland  extended  powers  of  imposing  and  collect- 

ing taxes.     (Clause  26  (2).) 

For  this  purpose  there  is  to  be  added  to  the  Imperial  House 
of  Commons  "  such  number  of  members  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  as  will  make  the  representation  of  Ireland  at  West- 
minster equivalent  to  the  representation  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
basis  of  population." 

These  additional  representatives  will  be  treated  as  members 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  financial  revision. 
(Clause  26  (3).) 

Provisions  to  put  this  into  effect  are  to  be  made  by  Order 
in  Council,  which  is  to  be  laid  before  the  United  Kingdom 
House  of  Commons.  (Clause  26  (3).) 

IRISH  APPEALS. 

Irish  appeals  to  be  transferred  from  House  of  Lords  to 
Privy  Council. 

At  least  four  Lords  of  Appeal  and  one  Irish  Judge  or  ex- 
Judge  of  Irish  Supreme  Court  to  be  present. 

Rota  of  Privy  Councillors  to  be  kept. 

Right  of  appeal  to  Privy  Council  to  lie  in  respect  of  pro- 
ceeding ^taken  by  way  of  mandamus,  etc. 

House  of  Lords  to  continue  hearing  claims  to  Irish  peerages. 
(Clause  28.) 

IRISH  JUDGES. 

After  appointed  day — 

(1)  To  be  appointed  by  Lord  Lieutenant; 

(2)  To  hold  office  on  tenure  now  applying  to  office ;  but 

(3)  Removable  on  address  from  both  Houses  of  Irish 
Parliament ; 
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(4)   Salary  not  to  be  diminished,   nor   pension-rights 
altered  without  consent.     (Clause  27.) 
Existing  Judges — 

(1)  Only  removable   as  now  by   address  of   Imperial 
Parliament ; 

(2)  To  receive  same  salaries  and  pensions; 

(3)  To  be  liable  to  perform  some  or  analogous  duties. 
Cost  to  be  deducted  from  Transferred  Sum. 

To  receive  pensions  on  retirement  with  His  Majesty's  con- 
sent, although  not  otherwise  entitled.  (Clause  32.) 

ROYAL  IEISH  CONSTABULARY. 

To  be  taken  over  by  Irish  Parliament  at  end  of  six  years. 
(Clause  5  (1).) 

Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  are  taken  over  on  an  unspecified 
"  appointed  day." 

Officers  and  constables — 

(1)  To  continue  on  same  terms  and  conditions; 

(2)  To  perform  same  duties; 

(3)  And,  while  doing  so,  not  to  receive  less  salaries. 
(Clause  37  (1).) 

Future  pensions -to  be  deducted  from  Transferred  Sum. 
(Clause  37  (5).) 

Retrenched  officers  and  constables  are  to  receive  compensa- 
tion on  terms  set  out  in  Schedule  4.  (Clause  37  (4).) 

IRISH  CIVIL  SERVANTS. 

A  Civil  Service  Committee  of  three  to  be  established. 
To  be  appointed  :  — 
One  by  Treasury ; 

One  by  Irish  Executive  Committee; 
Chairman  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
Committee's  decision  to  be  final. 

Committee  to  have  referred  to  them  matters  relating  to 
existing  civil  servants.  (Clauses  34  and  36.) 

Existing  civil  servants  to  be  continued  on  existing  scale  of 
salaries  while  performing  same  or  analogous  duties. 
(Clause  33  (1).) 

Superannuation  Acts  to  apply  to  existing  civil  servants  as 
now.  (Clause  33  (2).) 

Cost  of  pensions  of  existing  civil  servants  to  be  deducted 
from  Transferred  Sum.  C Clause  33  (4).) 

c 
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Civil  servants  retiring  within  five  years  of  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  but  not  in  ordinary  course,  receive  special  superannuation 
terms  in  accordance  with  Schedule  3.  (Clause  33  (3).) 

Provision  is  also  made  for  compensation  to  unestablished 
civil  servants  whose  services  are  discontinued.  (Schedule  3.) 

CROWN  LANDS. 

May  be  placed  under  control  of  Irish  Government. 
(Clause  39.) 

ORDERS    IN    COUNCIL. 

Irish  transfer  Orders  in  Council  may  be  made  for  bringing 
act  into  operation,  etc.  (Clause  47.) 

They  are  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment and  may  be  annulled  on  an  address  from  either  House. 
(Clause  48.) 
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CURRENT   MOTES. 


Liberal  Organ's  Protest. 

The  Nation  (January  18,  1912),  a  Radical  organ,  says:  — 
"  The  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  its  limited  powers 
have  cast  their  shadow  over  the  debates  on  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  and  are  indirectly  but  very  really  responsible  for  its  de- 
ficiencies, it  Is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  Bill  is  as  perfect 
as  it  might  be  made  by  entirely  free  and  unfettered 
discussion  among  people  sincerely  desirous  to  make  as  good  a 
constitution  for  Ireland  as  possible.  We  Should  have  wished 

to  see  much  fuller  and  free  discussion  of  several  vital 
points*  of  the  position  of  the  Irish  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  above  all,  of  finance,  than  has  actually 
been  allowed." 

Saved  by  the  Irish. 

The  Government  were  saved  from  defeat  by  the  Irish 
Nationalist  vote  on  January  10  for  the  fourth  time  during  the 
Committee  Stage  of  the  Welsh  Church  Bill.  Mr.  Goulding's 
amendment,  seeking  compensation  for  curates,  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  40  only.  Mr.  Pearce  (L.,  Limehouse)  and  Messrs. 
Barnes,  Gill,  Hardie,'  Smith,  Walsh,  and  Wilson  (La.)  voted 
against  the  Government.  There  were  73  Irish  Nationalists  in 
the  Government  lobby,,  and  had  they  been  eliminated  the 
Government  would  have  been  defeated  b-^  33.  Ten  Ulster 
Unionists  voted  against  the  Government.  The  previous  occa- 
sions on  which  the  Nationalist  vote  has  saved  the  Government 
during  the  progress  of  the  Welsh  Church  Bill  are  set  out  in  the 
appended  table:  — 


Date. 

Vote  in  House  of  Commons, 

Government 
Majority. 

Irish  Nationalists 
Voting  with  the 
Government. 

Dec.  13 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Hoare  to 
omit     Provision     to     Clause     3 

taking     away     Jurisdiction     of 
Ecclesiastical  Courts 

50 

67 

Clause  3  agreed  to 

67 

67 

Dec.  19 

Amendment    by   Mr.   Ormsby 
Gore  that  all  Glebes  shall  be  left 

in  possession  of  the  Church 

55 

56 
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In  connection  with  these  figures  the  following  letter  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Fry,  of  Lincoln,  which  appeared  in  The  Times 
of  January  15  is  of  interest:  — 

"  The  vote  on  the  question  of  compensating  the  (ill 
paid)  Welsh  curates  (writes  Dean  Fry)  reveals  once  more 
in  the  most  crucial  way  the  political  injustice  that  is  being 
done. 

"  The  Home  Rule  Bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  deeply 
change  the  conditions  under  which  laws  for  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom  can  be  passed.  Were  it  law  to-day  it  is 
clear  that  the  Welsh  Church  Bill  would  be  to-day  dead. 
The  proposal  of  Mr.  Goulding  would  have  been  carried, 
and  the  Bill  would  have  had  to  be  dropped.  The  more 
likely  thing  would  be  that  the  Government,  uncertain  of 
their  issue,  would  have  accepted  the  proposal.  It  is  now 
perfectly  plain  that  the  Bill,  if  it  becomes  an  Act,  will 
have  been  carried  by  the  dying  votes  of  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  contingent  who  have  no  personal  or  equitable 
interest  in  the  matter.  The  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
even  without  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  country,  would  have 
refused  the  terms  the  Government  demand. 

"  Many  of  us  who  have  supported  the  principle  of 
Home  Rule  fondly  believed  that  Mr.  Redmond  at  least 
and  some  of  his  more  influential  supporters  would  have  felt 
some  sympathy  with  the  least  fortunate  of  the  servants 
even  of  another  Church  than  his  own ;  that  on  the  question 
of  disendowment  we  should  have  heard  at  times  a  word 
from  one  of  them  in  favour  of  generosity.  We  have  not 
heard  one  word.  The  Labour  Party  alone  supplied  the  few 
independent  Liberals  with  outspoken  support. 

"  If  this  Bill  is  forced  through  on  terms  such  as  these, 
when  political  proportions  are  possibly  on  the  eve  of  imme- 
diate alteration,  who  can  expect  Churchmen  to  accept  it  as 
final?" 

Irish  Votes  and  English  Affairs 

In  its  leading  article  of  January  22,  the  Daily  Chronicle. 
makes  some  observations  respecting  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  which  are  somewhat  remarkable.  Discus- 
sing the  Dickinson  Amendment  to  the  Franchise  Bill,  the 
Chronicle  calls  upon  the  Irish  Members  to  abstain  from  voting 
on  a  question  which  only  affects  Great  Britain,  and  which  has 
no  interest  for  Ireland.  Then  come  these  curious  words: 

"If  they  (the  Irish  Members)  did  not,  and  if  an  im- 
portant proposal  affecting  Great  Britain  only  were  defeated 
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by  Irish  votes,  they  would  gravely  prejudice  the  future  of 
Home  Rule.  All  the  Conservative  taunts  about  their  want- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  govern  themselves  and  to  govern 
us  would  seem  startlingly  verified ;  and  a  breach  of  confi- 
dence would  be  created  between  them  and  the  British 
democracy,  which  would  be  the  worst  possible  preparation 
for  the  waiting  period  under  the  Parliament  Act." 

What  a  pity  the  Daily  Chronicle  did  not  think  of  all  this 
a  little  sooner,  say,  before  the  Welsh  Church  Bill  went  into 
Committee.  It  matters  nothing  to  Ireland  whether  the  Welsh 
Church  is  established  or  not,  nor  what  becomes  of  its  endow- 
ments. Yet  the  Chronicle  has  never  told  the  Irish  Members 
that  if  they  ventured  to  intrude  in  so  domestic  a  controversy  a 
breach  of  confidence  would  be  created  between  them  and  the 
British  democracy,  and  that  the  future  of  Home  Rule  would  be 
gravely  prejudiced. 

Still,  circumstances  cannot  be  allowed  to  alter  cases.  The 
eternal  truth  of  the  Chronicle's  dictum  cannot  be  affected  by 
the  fact  that  it  wanted  the  Irish  vote  to  rob  the  Church,  and 
does  not  want  the  Irish  vote  to  prevent  women  from  having 
the  Franchise.  In  fact,  so  far  as  circumstances  might  alter 
cases,  the  arguments  are  against  the  Chronicle.  For  while  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Welsh  Church  question  in  no  respect  affects 
Ireland,  it  is  quite  plain  that  Mr.  Dickinson's  amendment  does. 
If  it  be  carried,  then  the  42  Irish  Members  who,  under  Home 
Rule,  are  to  sit  at  Westminster  would  represent  male  voters 
only;  the  women  of  Ireland  would  get  no  representation.  That 
would  gravely  affect  the  interests  of  Irish  women. 

Moreover,  if  Home  Rule  does  not  mean  complete  separa- 
tion, the  composition  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and,  there- 
fore, the  nature  of  the  electorate  which  selects  it,  must  be  of 
immediate  interest  to  Ireland.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  Irish 
Members  have  much  more  justification  for  voting  on  the  suffrage 
than  in  voting  on  the  Church. 

If,  then,  according  to  the  Chronicle,  interference  with  the 
suffrage  is  to  involve  such  dire  consequences  to  Home  Rule, 
a  fortiori  the  interference  of  the  Irish  Members  in  the  Welsh 
Church  question  will  gravely  prejudice  the  future  of  Home 
Rule,  will  startlingly  verify  Conservative  taunts,  will  create  a 
breach  of  confidence  between  the  Nationalists  and  the  British 
democracy,  and  is  the  worst  possible  preparation  for  the  waiting 
period  under  the  Parliament  Act. 

Nationalists  and  the  Late  King1. 

One  of  the  most  effective  speeches  during  the  third  reading 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  the  one  in  which  Colonel  Mark 
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Sykes  (U.  Central  Hull)  passed  some  severe  strictures  on  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  J.  Redmond  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
late  King.  Colonel  Sykes  dealt  with  the  two  different  attitudes 
which  Mr.  Redmond  adopts  when  addressing  English  and  Irish 
audiences,  adding : —  "  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Water- 
ford  (Mr.  J.  Redmond)  makes  protestations  in  a  very  fascinat- 
ing way  when  he  speaks  to  English  audiences,  but  he  cannot 
nominate  his  successor;  and,  secondly,  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
generally  known  to  the  House  what  attitude  the  hon.  member 
for  Waterford  took  up  so  lately  at  1910.  I  only  know  this, 
that  when  England  was  in  its  darkest  hour  and  when  there  was 
no  question  of  politics  or  party  at  all,  and  when  every  nation 
sympathised  with  her  and  every  people  sympathised  with  her, 
and  when  telegrams  were  pouring  in  from  every  part  of  the 
world  expressing  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  our  late  King,  the 
only  discordant  note  that  was  struck  was  struck  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Waterford. 

MR.  REDMOND:  The  hon.  member  must  excuse  me;  that  is 
not  so.  I  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  late  King, 
and  the  very  moment  I  came  back,  in  the  first  public  speech  I 
made  in  Ireland,  I  expressed  my  deep  sympathy  at  his  death. 

MR.  SYKES  :  I  happen  to  have  got  the  report  of  the  hon. 
member's  speech  in  the  Times.  I  think  he  will  be  satisfied  with 
that. 

MR.  REDMOND:   I  must  hear  it  first. 

MR..  SYKES  :  Then  I  must  read  it,  and  as  I  do  not  want  to 
make  a  special  quotation  from  it,  I  hope  hon.  members  will 
not  mind  if  I  read  it  at  length.  Here  it  is:  — 

"  Death  of  the  King. — There  was  one  thing  to  be  de- 
plored in  the  present  political  situation,  and  that  was  the 
immediate  check — it  was  only  immediate— which  had  been 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  King.  There  were  two  aspects 
in  which  the  death  of  the  King  must  be  viewed  by  Irish- 
men— the  personal  aspect  and  the  constitutional.  From  the 
personal  aspect  all  parties  in  Ireland  were  sorry.  The  King 
never  showed  any  hostility  to  Ireland — an  unusual  thing  in 
a  British  sovereign.  The  general  feeling  was  that  he  was  a 
frank,  manly  and  friendly  sovereign,  and  they  were  all 
sorry  for  his  death,  and  sympathised  with  his  family  and 
with  the  English  people.  There  was  the  second  aspect — 
the  constitutional  aspect — and  of  it  he  would  say  let  no 
Irishman  be  guilty  of  the  hypocrisy  of  pretending  to  the 
English  people  that  they  regard  as  to  the  demise  of  the 
Sovereign  as  affecting  Ireland  in  the  same  way  as  the 
demise  of  the  Sovereign  affected  the  people  of  England." 
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'  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  being  said  if  this  Bill  is 
passed  by  the  successor  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  At 
any  rate,  these  monstrous  words  were  ringing — (Hon.  Mem- 
bers: "Oh,  oh  !  "  and  "  Withdraw  ")— I  should  hardly  think 
that  that  was  an  un-Parliamentary  expression  to  use  with  regard 
to  such  an  expression  as  that.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  truculent 
attitude  at  such  a  moment  as  that  to  use  such  words  as  these." 
—Parl.  Deb.,  Jan.  15,  Cols.  2129-2130. 

Colonel  Mark  Sykes  might  also  have  quoted  extracts  from 
speeches  made  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Farrell,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  T.  M. 
Kettle,  M.P,  The  former  gentleman,  speaking  at  Longford  on 
May  29,  1910,  said:  — 

"  I  was  asked  by  a  man  to  go  to  the  King's  funeral, 
and  I  said  that  the  King  never  came  to  any  of  our  funerals ; 
if  he  were  not  King  there  would  not  be  half  the  bally  rot 
that  was  talked  about  him.  .  .  .  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  King  (George  V.)  was  a  friend  to  Ireland;  they  would 
soon  know  whether  he  was  or  not." — Roscommon  Herald, 
June  4,  1910. 

While  Mr.  Kettle,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ringsend 
branch  of  the  U.I.L.,  on  May  31,  1910,  said: — • 

"  In  the  present  situation  (the  situation  caused  by  the 
death  of  King  Edward)  he  discerned  no  reason  why  the 
fight  against  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  greatly  delayed, 
or  any  measures  abandoned  because  of  recent  events.  On 
such  occasions  they  heard  a  deal  of  talk  about  the  loyalty 
of  the  Irish  people,  but  when  Allen,  Larkin  and  O'Brien 
(the  Manchester  "  martyres  "  who  murdered  a  policeman, 
for  which  crime  they  were  hanged)  died  there  were  no 
shutters  closed  in  Grafton  Street.  When  Michael  was  laid 
in  his  last  resting-place  in  Mayo,  the  Viceregal  Court  did 
not  go  into  mourning  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  when  they 
followed  the  remains  of  Parnell,  a  kinglier  king  than  ever 
he  who  wore  the  Crown  of  England,  all  that  the  English 
people  had  to  say  were  words  of  exultation  and  delight 
that  their  greatest  and,  as  they  thought,  their  last  oppo- 
nent Fad  gone  to  a  world  where  he  could  no  longer  touch 
their  ascendance.  The  Irish  people  conceded  to  the  English 
people  in  their  grief  the  courtesy  they  never  extended  to 
them  in  their  grief.  The  people  of  Ireland  had  no  desire 
to  intrude  with  violent  words  or  unseemly  pressure  upon  an 
occasion  like  the  present.  For  his  part,  he  respected  the 
Royal  House  in  which  there  was  death  just  as  he  respected 
the  house  of  a  fisherman  in  Ringsend  on  which  the  hand  of 
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death  bad  been  laid.       They  in  Dublin  did  not  need  the 

death  of  a  King  to  teach  them  that  courtesy." — Freeman's 

Journal,  May  14,  1910. 

With  the  memory  of  this  disgraceful  speech,  coupled  with 
his  own  callous  attitude  at  a  time  of  universal  sorrow,  Mr.  Red- 
mond's auger  at  Col.  Sykes'  crushing  indictment  causes  no 
surprise. 

"  Intense  Hatred  of  England. 

Appended  is  an  extract  from  an  article  signed  by  ' '  John 

MacBride,"  which  appeared  in  Irish  Freedom  for  November, 

1912:  — 

"  A  few  days  ago  Colonel  Lynch  said  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons :  '  If  England  granted  Home  Rule  to 
Ireland  I  would  fight  the  battles  of  England  as  vehe- 
mently and  determinedly  as  I  did,  in  what  I  considered  a 
battle  for  liberty,  in  South  Africa.'  England,  I  am  sure, 
appreciates  the  magnanimity  and  greatness  of  that  offer. 
Germany  may  possess  big  battalions,  marvellous  guns  and 
brilliant  military  captains,  but  has  not  England  got  Colonel 
Lynch?  .  .  . 

"  My  command  of  the  English  language  is  not 
sufficiently  wide  to  allow  me  to  put  into  words  the  intense 
hatred  and  detestation  I  have  for  England.  I  fought 
against  England  on  the  South  African  veldt.  I  am  proud 
of  having  done  so,  and  the  dearest  ambition  of  my  life  is  to 
get  an  opportunity  of  fighting  against  her  here  at  home  in 
Ireland.  .  .  . 

"It  is  about  time  for  the  dormant  spirit  of  Irish 
nationality  to  exert  and  express  itself.  With  the  brilliant 
example  of  the  South  African  burghers  before  us,  I  am 
far  from  doubting  the  ability  of  our  people  to  yet  crush 
for  ever  the  power  of  the  foreigner  in  our  land. 

"  For  a  great  number  of  years  the  British  Govern- 
ment kept  in  force  an  Arms'  Act,  placing  heavy  restriction 
on  the  importation  and  sale  of  arms  in  Ireland.  For 
some  little  time  past  these  restrictions  have  been  removed. 
The  Act  has  not  been  renewed,  and  the  law  regulating  the 
importation  and  sale  of  arms  is  now  the  same  as  in  England 
and  Scotland.  In  other  words,  a  police  licence  is  no 
longer  necessary,  and  the  ordinary  gun  licence  is  issued, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  any  person  asking  for  it  by  the 
Inland  Revenue  authorities.  It  is  the  first  right  of  a 
freeman  to  carry  arms,  and  this  right  should  be  availed 
of  by  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  Ireland  while  there  is 
still  time,  because  our  rulers  may  any  day  re-impose 
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restrictive  legislation.  To  quote  the  celebrated  advice  of 
John  Mitchel,  I  would  say  to  every  young  Irishman — '  If 
you  have  not  got  a  gun,  sell  your  coat  and  buy  one.'  ' 

Mr.  Redmond's  "Finality." 

Mr.  J.  Redmond,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
September  1,  1893,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Home  Rule  debate, 
said  :  — 

"What  I  said  on  the  question  of  finality  was  this: 
that  in  my  opinion  this  [the  Home  Rule]  Bill  could  not 
be  regarded  as  a  final  settlement,  because  no  partial  con- 
cession of  autonomy  could  in  the  nature  of  things  be  final ; 
that  this  concession  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment, 
and  that  if  it  was  successful  no  doubt  the  Constitutional 
liberties  conferred  would  increase  and  develop ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  failure,  those  Constitutional 
liberties  would  be  narrowed  or  destroyed,  and  in  that  sense 
I  said  this  Bill  was  not  a  final  settlement. — Part.  Deb., 
September  1,  1893.  Col.  1831. 

Mr.  Dillon— Separatist. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  2,  Mr.  John  Dillon 
denied  Lord  Helmsle^y's  assertion  that  he  had  belonged  to  the 
Separatist  group  in  Irish  National  politics.  His  words  were: 
"  Never.  It  is  absolutely  untrue.  I  frankly  admit  that  I 
have  said  a  great  many  things  in  the  course  of  a  rather  stormy 
career  which  are  very  extreme,  but  I  never  belonged  to  the 
Separatist  group." 

Here  is  a  clear  and  explicit  statement,  which  does,  how- 
ever, not  agree  with  another  statement,  equally  clear  and 
explicit,  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  February  11,  1898,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  Home  Rule. 
Mr.  Redmond  had  made  a  speech,  which  Mr.  Dillon  thus 
criticised.  [The  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Parliamentary 
Debates  of  that  day.]  "The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Redmond) 
speaks  of  a  compact,  and  he  went  back  as  far  as  the  days 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  the  Bills  of  1886  and  1893,  and  he 
said  that  at  those  great  junctures  it  was  within  the  grasp  of 
the  people  to  make  a  compromise,  but  that  they  threw  away 
the  opportunity,  and  that  now  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all 
Irish  Nationalists,  compromise  being  rejected,  to  put  forward 
the  full  measure  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  demand.  That  brings 
me  to  the  second  point.  What  is  the  full  measure  of  that 
demand?  The  hon.  member,  as  I  understood  him,  defined  it  to 
be  the  Repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  in  a  previous  speech 
in  Ireland  he  led  the  Nationalists  to  take  the  same  view,  and 
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having  recognised  that  the  policy  of   Home  Rule,    as  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Parnell,   had   failed,   he  now  falls  back  upon  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union   and  the  Parliament  of  1782." 
Mr.  Redmond:    "No." 

Mr.  Dillon:  "  You  spoke  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
the  reopening  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  as  the  full  Nationalist 
demand.  Now,  I  say  in  the  first  instance,  that  in  my  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  advanced 
Nationalists  of  Ireland,  that  is  not  the  full  Nationalist  de- 
mand." 

Mr.    Redmond:     "Separation?" 

Mr.  Dillon:  "Yes,  that  is  the  full  Nationalist  demand 
that  is  the  right  on  which  we  stand,  the  Nationalist  right  of 
Ireland." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  how  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr. 
Redmond  have  composed  their  differences,  nor  how  far  Mr. 
Dillon  has  modified  his  former  beliefs,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  his  statement  on  January  2  that  he  had  never  been 
a  Separatist  is  absolutely  untrue. 

Another  strange  denial  marked  Mr.  Dillon's  contribution 
to  the  debate  on  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  15th  of 
January.  Mr.  Campbell  said  that  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  gave  the 
astonishing  piece  of  information  to  the  House  that  he  had 
never  been  a  Separatist,  whereupon  Mr.  Dillon  interjected : 
"  No,  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  Noble  Lord  said  I  had 
belonged  to  a  Separatist  organisation  in  Ireland,  and  what  I 
said  was  that  if  I  had  belonged  to  it  I  should  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  ashamed  to  admit  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
never  did  belong  to  it."  Whereupon  Mr.  Campbell  offered 
to  read  some  quotations  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Dillon  on 
the  subject,  but  he  was  again  interrupted  by  Mr.  Dillon  who 
remarked,  "  I  did  not  say,  nor  was  I  challenged  to  say, 
whether  I  had  ever  been  a  Separatist.  That  question  was  not 
raised.  The  statement  made  was  that  I  belonged  to  a  Separatist 
organisation.  That  means  in  Ireland  a  Fenian  Organisation." 

Mr.  Campbell  then  asked  Mr.  Dillon  if,  when  he  was 
asked  if  this  Bill  was  going  to  be  a  final  settlement  of  the 
question,  he  did  not  rise  in  his  place  and  say  that  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  party  he  was  prepared  to  accept  it  as 
a  final  settlement,  and  added  that  he  had  never  been  a  Separa- 
tist; and  asked,  did  anybody  in  the  House  understand  that  to 
mean  that  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  had  never  been  a  sworn  member 
of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  or  did  they  understand  him  to  mean 
that  he  had  never  been  in  favour  of  Separation?  Mr.  Dillon's 
reply  to  this  was  as  follows :  — 
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"  If   the   right  hon.    gentleman  challenges   me,   what 

occurred  is  in  the  memory  of  hon.  members  here  in  the 

House.     A  Noble  Lord  challenged  me  on  this  point.     He 

said,    turning   round   to   me,    that   I   had    belonged   to  a 

separatist  organisation.     It  was  not  a  question  of  opinion. 

It  was   a  question  of   fact,   whether   I   was  enrolled  in   a 

separatist  organisation.     Replying  to  that  challenge,  I  sajd 

that  while  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  ashamed,  if  it  had 

been  true,  to  admit  in  this  House  that   I  belonged  to   a 

separatist  organisation,   as  a  matter  of   fact  I   never  did 

belong  to  it." — Part.  Deb.,  January  15.     Col.  2206. 

NOTE. — It  will  be  noticed  that  on  January  2  Mr.  Dillon 

did  not  use  the  word  "  organisation."     He  denied  ever  having 

belonged  to  a  "  Separatist  Group."     It  will  be  further  noticed 

that  in   1898  Mr.   Dillon  did  not  say  that  Separatism  meant 

Fenianism;   he  said  that  "Separation  is  the   full  Nationalist 

demand  on  which  we  stand."     It  is  quite  obvious  that  Mr. 

Dillon's   statements  at  various  times   contradict  one    another, 

and  logic  teaches  us  that  of  two  contradictions  one  must  be 

false. 

A  General  Election  on  Home  Rule? 

The  following  significant  question  which  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster addressed  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House 
of  Comons  on  January  1  gives  some  grounds  for  anticipating 
that  there  will  be  a  General  Election  before  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  comes  into  effective  operation. 
The  Prime  Minister  said:  — 

"...  I  should  like,  since  he  (Mr.  Bonar  Law)  has 
raised  the  question,  to  put  this  question  to  him,  and  those 
who  think  with  him.  Supposing  this  (the  Home  Rule) 
Bill  as  it  stands,  as  it  has  emerged  from  the  Committee, 
as  it  will  emerge  from  the  Report  stage,  supposing  this 
Bill,  as  it  stands,  including  Ulster  with  the  rest  of  Ireland 
within  its  scope,  were  submitted  to  the  electorate,  and 
were  approved  by  them,  what  would  be  the  attitude  of 
Ulster  ?  That,  sir,  is  a  very  serious  question,  and  it  is 
one  to  which  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  an  answer."  .  .  . 
—Part.  Deb.,  January  1,  1913.  Col.  392. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  reply  said:  — 

"  The  right  hon.  gentleman  put  this  question  to  the 
Unionist  party :  '  Suppose  we  submit  it  to  the  electors  as 
it  stands  and  they  approve  it,  what  will  be  the  attitude 
of  Ulster?'  I  cannot  say  what  the  attitude  of  Ulster 
will  be,  but  I  can  at  once  say  what  my  attitude  will  be 
if  I  am  Leader  of  the  Unionist  party — I  say  at  once  it 
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will  make  all  the  difference.  I  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  I  believe  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues  on 
this  bench,  if  that  is  done,  we  shall  not  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  encourage  the  resistance  of  Ulster.  I  say 
that  without  hesitation. 

"...  I  am  never  ashamed  to  say  exactly  what  I  am 
doing.  I  have  said  before,  and  if  it  be  any  satisfaction  to 
him  I  repeat  now,  that  if  you  attempt  to  enforce  this  Bill 
and  the  people  of  Ulster  believe,  and  have  a  right  to 
believe,  that  you  are  doing  it  against  the  will  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  then  I  shall  assist  them  in  re- 
sisting it.  But  if  you  put  it  before  the  people  of  this 
country  as  a  clear  issue,  then  it  is  a  problem  for  Ulster 
and  not  for  me.  I  do  not  know  what  Ulster  will  do, 
but  I  remember  that  two  distinguished  statesmen  who 
were  members  of  the  party  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  represents  said  in  regard  to  the  very  question 
that  if  the  people  of  this  country  did  give  a  majority,  in 
their  opinion  Ulster  would  still  be  justified  in  resisting. 

"  .  .  .  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  is  submitted  to 
the  people  of  this  country  as  a  clear  issue,  so  long  as  I 
speak  for  the  Unionist  party,  I  shall  do  nothing  to  en- 
courage them  in  resisting  the  law." — Parl.  Deb.,  January 
1,  1913.  Coh.  468-469. 

Nationalist  Fears. 

The  fear  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  that  this  will  be  the 
case  and  their  reluctance  to  allow  the  British  electors  to  pro- 
nounce on  this  great  Constitutional  question  is  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  following  reply  which  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  made 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January 
13,  when  the  Postmaster-General  moved  an  amendment  to 
Clause  47,  which  deals  with  the  day  on  which  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment shall  be  summoned,  that  the  sitting  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment could  be  adjourned  for  a  further  four  months,  which 
means  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  be  delayed  for  12  months  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act. 

"  .  .  .  I  am  amazed  (Mr.  Healy  said)  that  hon.  gentle- 
men above  me  (Irish  Nationalists)  consent  to  an  arrange- 
ment like  that,  which  may  postpone  for  twelve  months  the 
calling  together  of  that  Parliament  they  are  so  anxious  to 
see  set  up.  Why  has  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (the 
Postmaster-General)  given  an  answer  ?  He  is  most  assidu- 
ous in  his  attendance  in  this  House.  No  one  can  complain 
he  has  shrunk  from  the  difficult  duties  he  has  discharged 
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with  so  much  skill  and  distinction.  The  mere  fact  that  he 
is  unable  to  provide  an  answer  shows  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  Government  position  as  regards  the  allegations  which 
we  have  ventured  to  put  forward.  I  again  assert  that  this 
twelve  month's  delay  is  not  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Irish  Departments  to  pull  themselves  together 
or  the  English  Departments  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions ;  it  has  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  this  Bill  to  a  General  Election,  and  on  the 
result  of  that  General  Election  the  Irish  party  are  gamb- 
ling for  their  existence.  Let  me  point  out  a  very  remark- 
able fact  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  reception  given  to 
the  Prime  Minister  in  Dublin,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Waterford  (Mr. 
John  Redmond)  tried  with  great  skill  and  in  my  opinion 
with  perfect  justifiableness  to  pin  him  to  a  promise  that 
the  Bill  would  come  into  law  before  a  General  Election. 

The  Member  for  Waterford  said :  — 

"  '  The   Government   were   pledged   to   pass   this 
Bill  into  law  before  a  General  Election.' 

"  Any  one  who  reads  knows  the  care  with  which  the 
Prime  Minister  uses  words.  He  did  not  back  the  Bill 
as  Mr.  Redmond  wanted  him  to ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
drew  a  most  marked  distinction,  and  he  left  the  demand 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Waterford  absolutely 
unresponded  to.  I  am  not  charging  the  Government  with 
anything  in  the  nature  of  bad  faith.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  this  Clause  carries  out  the  intention  which  the 
Prime  Minister  expressed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin. 
But  would  it  not  be  more  frank,  when  pressed  again  and 
again  from  the  front  bench  opposite,  for  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  say  whether  the  Government  intend  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  come  into  law  without  a  General  Election  ? 
Is  it  right  that  a  matter  of  this  cardinal  importance  should 
be  left  to  depend  on  drafting  inferences  ?  Why  not  state 
frankly  and  clearly,  '  We  do  intend  to  allow  a  General 
Election  to  take  place  before  this  Act  can  come  into 
operation,  and  it  is  with  that  view  that  we  have  inserted 
Clause  47?" — Part.  Deb.,  January  13.  Cols.  1823-1825. 

Mr.  Balfour's  Prophecy. 

The  following  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfpur  at  Chester  on  December  6,  1910,  on  the  Home 
Rule  question,  foretold  so  accurately  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  Home  Rule  question  that  its  reproduc- 
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tion  is  of  considerable  interest,  especially  as  it  entirely  refutes 
the  Radical  assertion  that  at  the  last  election  the  Unionist 
leaders  made  it»entirely  clear  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Radical  Government  to  introduce  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  that 
the  Unionist  attitude,  in  fact,  conferred  upon  the  Radicals  a 
mandate  for  the  Bill.  Reading  Mr.  Balfour's  speech,  repro- 
duced below,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
election  he  was  not  asserting  that  the  Government  had  declared 
specifically  for  Home  Rule,  but  called  upon  Mr.  Asquith  to 
make  a  clear  declaration  of  his  intention. 

"  There  was  a  phrase  (Mr.  Balfour  said)  in  a  speech 
made  about  a  year  ago  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Speaking 
at  the  Albert  Hall,  he  dropped  a  sentence  in  the  middle 
of  a  speech,  chiefly  devoted  to  other  matters,  implying 
that  he  thought  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  bring  forward 
a  Home  Rule  Bill.  He  did  not  say  how  he  would  bring 
it  forward;  he  did  not  say  what  it  was  to  contain;  he 
did  not  say  how  it  was  going  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  Ulster ; 
he  did  not  say  how  it  was  going  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands.  Since  then  no  revelation  has 
been  made  by  any  responsible  Minister  as  to  their  policy 
with  regard  to  Home  Rule.  None.  They  have  done 
nothing;  they  have  said  nothing  on  the  subject.  They 
are  asking  the  constituencies  of  this  country  to  put  them 
into  power  without  giving  the  slightest  indication  as  to 
how  that  power  is  going  to  be  used,  if  it  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction,  the  passage  of  a  Home  Rule 
Bill.  But  while  they  have  told  you  nothing  as  to  what 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  to  be,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  they 
have  occupied  themselves  in  destroying  the  only  machinery 
which  the  Constitution  now  provides  for  ensuring  that  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  if,  and  when,  it  passes  the  House  of 
Commons  under  the  auspices  of  the  mixed  horde  who  sup- 
port their  policy — they  have  occupied  themselves,  and  are 
now  occupying  themselves,  in  destroying  the  only  machinery 
which  the  Constitution  at  present  provides  for  seeing  that 
that  gigantic  and  far-reaching  constitutional  change  shall 
ever  be  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  electors.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  not  untrue  to  suggest  that  their  policy  in  this 
matter  is  dictated  by  a  gentleman  who  does  not  belong 
to  their  party,  who  has  used  most  insulting  language  about 
their  party,  who  has  openly  boasted  to  audiences  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  he  holds  their  party  and  all 
British  parties  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  It  is  not,  I 
say,  uncharitable  to  suggest  that  this  mode  of  approaching 
a  great  Constitutional  question  is  dictated,  not  by  their 
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own  sense  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  by  the  sense  of 
what  the  Irish  leader  thinks  it  would  be  expedient  from 
his  point  of  view  should  be  done. 

"  I  ask  you  what  would  be  your  policy  had  you  the 
opinions,  and  had  you  the  powers  now  possessed  by  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party?  Well,  I  think 
the  first  maxim  jou  would  press  upon  the  British  Adminis- 
tration would  be  that  they  would  say  just  enough  about 
Home  Rule  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  bring  in  a 
Home  Rule  Bill  without  too  gross  a  violation  of  every 
practice  and  precedent,  but  that  they  must  not  say  a 
word  more  about  it,  that  silence  as  to  what  the  Bill  should 
contain  must  be  maintained,  and  must  be  maintained 
absolutely  for  the  whole  period  of  time  during  which  the 
fortune  of  the  Irish  and  Radical  Party  were  in  question. 
Astute  as  is  the  policy  from  their  point  of  view,  I  think 
you  will  admit  that  it  has  been  carried  out  to  the  full. 
I  think  you  will  admit  that  which  has,  been  already 
proved,  and  which  has  at  all  events,  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  about  it.  That  is  the  policy  which  has  been 
rigidly  and  carefully  pursued.  And  why?  Why  was  it 
so  necessary  ?  Because  the  Government  know  perfectly 
well  that  they  never  could  get  from  the  constituencies  of 
the  United  Kingdom  real  authority  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  Home  Rule,  if  they  told  them  what  Home 
Rule  actually  meant.  .  .  . 

' '  Let  the  Government  once  begin  to  tell  you  what 
burden  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  British  taxpayer  in  order 
that  the  disruption  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  be 
carried  olit  effectively,  let  them  once  begin  to  tell  you 
that  this  would  mean  giving  to  Irish  representatives  at 
Westminster  power  to  rule  the  policy  of  the  Empire  while 
there  is  another  Parliament  sitting  at  Dublin,  over  which 
the  party  at  Westminster  has  but  a  nominal,  a  formal, 
and  an  utterly  inefficacious  control — once,  I  say,  let  them 
begin  to  deal  with  that  policy  and  they  know  well  enough 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  British  electorate  would 
revolt  against  that  policy,  and  that  they  would  have  no 
chance  whatever  of  carrying  the  majority  of  the  constitu- 
encies, certainly  not  England  and  Scotland,  and  certainly 
not  in  the  United  Kingdom  generally.  Therefore,  it  is 
sound  policy  on  the  part  of  those  who  dictated  the  tactics 
of  the  Government,  it  is  perfectly  sound  policy  to  tell 
them  that  they  must  be  silent  upon  Home  Rule;  and 
silent  they  have  been  under  every  provocation,  under 
every  challenge,  under  every  form  of  question.  You  will 
not  find  them  touch  on  it  effectively,  touch  on  it  in 
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their  addresses,  or  deal  with  it  in  their  speeches.  You 
will  not  find  them  argue  the  question  as  it  should  be 
argued  before  the  constituencies.  This  is  a  case  in  which, 
in  their  opinion,  silence  is  golden.  Silence  they  have 
absolutely  maintained  and  that  is  the  first  condition,  the 
first  object  perhaps  I  had  better  say,  of  the  tactics  now 
being  pursued  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Redmond's  interests. — 
The  Times,  December  7,  1910. 

What  Value  Have  the  Safeguards  ? 

Much  is  heard  from  Liberal  Home  Rulers  of  the  restric- 
tions which  the  Home  Rule  Bill  imposes  on  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. They  are  the  safeguards  to  preserve  Imperial 
supremacy  and  the  liberty  of  the  minority.  Who,  having  read 
the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  January  2nd,  can  be  of  opinion  that  the  paper  safeguards 
possess  the  slightest  value  ?  Mr.  Dillon  was  speaking  against 
proposals  to  prevent  the  Irish  Parliament  passing  resolutions 
on  subjects  outside  its  authority,  and  sending  representatives 
to  foreign  states.  He  told  the  House  of  Commons,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  extract  below,  that  restrictions  of  this  nature 
could  not  be  made  effective  and  would  not  be  respected.  It 
is  quite  easy  to  understand  from  the  tone  of  his  speech  that 
the  restrictions  already  in  the  Bill  will  not  be  regarded  by 
the  Irish  Parliament  when  they  prove  inconvenient  to  the 
realisation  of  its  desires. 

"Supposing  you  were  able"  (Mr.  Dillon  said)  "to 
prevent  the  Irish  Parliament  passing  a  resolution,  I  main- 
tain you  have  no  power  to  prevent  them  expressing  their 
opinion.  Supposing  you  do  accept  the  amendment,  we 
Irish,  after  all,  are  not  without  resource.  What  is  to  pre- 
vent us  moving  the  Speaker  out  of  the  Chair,  and  so 
bringing  our  proceedings  to  an  end,  putting  another  person 
in  the  Chair  and  expressing  our  opinion  ?  It  would  be  a 
resolution  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  as- 
sembled, though  not  at  a  legal  sitting.  It  would  have 
exactly  the  same  weight  and  influence  with  our  country- 
men in  Ireland,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  as  if 
the  Speaker  were  in  the  Chair.  Therefore  I  say,  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  prevent  the  Irish  Parliament  passing 
a  resolution,  a  resolution  could  be  passed  by  the  Members 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
would  have  the  same  effect.  .  .  . 

"  But  who  imagines,"  he  continued  "  that  any  amend- 
ment of  this  character  or  any  other  amendment  in  this 
Bill  would  prevent  the  Irish  Government  talking  with  some 
friend  who  might  be  at  Washington,  or  the  Vatican,  which 
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seems  to  be  a  great  terror  to  any  hon.  members  on  this 
side  of  the  House  ?  Anyone  who  chanced  to  be  in  those 
countries,  after  converse  with  the  Irish  Minister,  could 
act  as  a  '  go-between  '  between  that  minister  and  any 
other  part  of  the  world  that  it  might  be  thought  desirable 
to  converse  with.  .  .  I  think  the  more  Irish  agents  in 
Washington  and  America  after  this  Bill  passes  the  better 
for  the  British  Empire." — Parl,  Deb.,  January  2.  Cols. 
564-6. 

To  Give  Ulster  Justice- 

Addressing  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Radical  Social 
Council  in  London  yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson, 
M.P.  (the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade),  in 
reference  to  the  Home  Rule  position,  said  to  give  absolute 

justice  to  Ulster  they  would  have  to  make  that  province  a 
separate  cantonment. — Belfast  News  Letter,  May  18,  1912. 

Home  Rulers'  Misrepresentation. 

Misrepresentation  runs  riot  in  the  attempts  which  are 
being  made  by  Home  Rulers  to  use  an  answer  given  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Flavin  on  De- 
cember 9.  The  question  sought  for  information  showing  the 
population  [1911],  the  gross  annual  value  of  property  assessed 
[assessments  under  Schedule  D  and  E],  and  the  average  assess- 
ment paid  per  head  of  population  for  Belfast,  Dublin  city, 
Londonderry,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  respectively. 

In  the  reply  figures  were  given,  some  of  which  placed 
Dublin  far  ahead  of  Belfast.  Especially  for  example  the  figures 
referring  to  Schedule  D  which  were — for  Belfast,  £3,676,772, 
and  for  Dublin  £7,614,418.  This  was  good  enough  for  the 
Home  Rulers,  and  we  find  the  London  correspondent  for  the 
Freeman's  Journal  immediately  writing:  — 

' '  The  absurd  fallacy  that  the  parts  of  Ireland  opposed 
to  Home  Rule  possess  a  great  preponderance  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  is  again  most  opportunely  exposed  in  a 
valuable  set  of  figures  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  furnished  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Flavin.  These 
show  the  gross  assessment  and  the  estimated  amount  of 
Income  Tax  payable  during  the  current  financial  year  in 
five  principal  Irish  cities,  and  prove  that  the  amount  of 
Income  Tax  paid  per  head  in  the  Nationalist  cities  of 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick  is  far  greater  than  that  paid 
in  Beflast  and  Derry." 

This,  notwithstanding,  that  in  giving  the  figures  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  said  :  — 

"The  figures  asked  for  by  the  hon.  Member,  so  far 
as  they  are  available,  are  given  below.  They  do  not,  how- 
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ever,  convey  any  indication  of  the  tax  actually  contributed 
by  the  population  of  the  various  cities  referred  to,  inasmuch 
as,  owing  to  the  system  of  collection  at  the  source,  large 
amounts  of  income  belonging  to  other  parts  of  Ireland  are 
centrally  assessed  in  Dublin." 

Upon  misrepresentation  of  this  nature  do  the  Home 
Rulers  reply. 

The  Real  Majority  in  Ulster. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  is  now  in  Ulster  a  majority  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule,  and  that  evidence  of  the  weakness  of 
Ulster's  claim  to  exclusion  from  the  control  of  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment is  found  in  the  fact  that  only  16  Unionist  Members  of 
Parliament  are  returned  for  Ulster  compared  with  17  Home 
Rulers.  Mr.  J.  MacVeagh  in  his  "  Home  Rule  in  a  Nutshell  " 
states  that  there  is  in  Ulster  "a  large  Home  Rule  majority," 
and  when  it  is  claimed  that  Ulster  returns  17  Nationalist 
Members  of  Parliament  it  should  be  remembered  that  certain 
counties  in  Ulster  are  as  intensely  Nationalist  as  the  South 
and  West  of  Ireland,  and  Unionists  make  no  claim  to  include 
these  counties — Donegal,  Cavan,  Tyrone,  Monaghan — in  the 
term  "  Ulster."  The  Derry  City  result  is  supposed  to  have 
made  further  proof  unnecessary :  but  even  with  Derry  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  statement  can  be  justified  in  view 
of  the  appended  tables  which  give  the  number  of  inhabitants 
and  voters  respectively  in  the  various  Ulster  constituencies:  — 


UNIONIST 

CONSTITUENCIES. 

HOME  RULE 

CONSTITUENCIES. 

No.  of 

Popula- 

No. of 

Popula- 

Constituency. 

Voters.* 

tion,  f 

Constituency. 

Voters.* 

tion.  £ 

Belfast,  N. 

..      13,917 

101,699 

Belfast,   W.      .. 

9,884 

67,156 

S. 

..      11,537 

81,179 

Cavan,  E. 

8,892 

44,215 

E. 

.  .      19,070 

135,788 

W.      .. 

8,402 

46,958 

Antrim,  Mid. 

7,277 

44,405 

Armagh,  S. 

6,138 

34,311 

N. 

7,580 

43,487 

Donegal,  E. 

6,594 

39,643 

S. 

9,646 

49,149 

N.     .. 

6,693 

41,065 

E. 

8,761 

53,700 

S.      .. 

6,286 

41,490 

Armagh,   N. 

7,606 

46,048 

W.    .. 

6,920 

46,339 

Mid. 

6,997 

39,495 

Down,   S. 

7,726 

45,826 

Down,   E. 

7,962 

47,692 

Monaghan,   N.  .  . 

6,303 

36,512 

W. 

8,143 

42,750 

S.  . 

6,856 

34,943 

N. 

9,865 

59,879  ;  Fermanagh,  S. 

5,247 

30,732 

Fermanagh,  N 

4,994 

31,104 

Newry 

1,777 

12,841 

Londonderry 

N. 

9,210 

52,957 

Tyrone,  Mid.    .  . 

6,651 

35,695 

S. 

8,422 

46,888 

N.       .. 

6,425 

36,805 

Tyrone,  S. 

6,091 

32,656 

E. 

6,575 

37,509 

Londonderry  City      5,470 

40,780 

16  Unionists 
represent 

}    147,078 

908,876 

17  Home  Rulers 
represent 

}  112,  839 

672,820 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  White  paper  No.  478  of  February,  1913. 
J  Compiled  from  the  Census  returns  of  1911. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tables  that  there  are  34,239 
more  voters  in  Unionist  Constituencies  in  Ulster  than  there 
are  in  Nationalist  constituencies,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  latter  are  one  in  excess 
of  the  former.  This  anomaly  is  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the 
following  comparison  :  — • 


3  UNIONIST 
CONSTITUENCIES. 


Belfast,  N. 
S. 
E... 


Total 
No.  of 
Voters. 


44,524 


7  NATIONALIST 
CONSTITUENCIES. 
Donegal,       E. 

N. 
S. 

w. 

Fermanagh,  S. 
Monaghan,  N. 
Newry 


Total 
No.  of 
Voters. 


39,820 


Thus  the  three  Unionist  seats  in  Belfast  represent  4,704 
more  votes  than  do  seven  Nationalist  seats  elsewhere.  Not 
until  these  grievances  are  redressed  will  the  voice  of  Unionist 
Ulster  be  heard  in  its  full  strength. 

More  Misrepresentation. 

Deliberate  mis-statements  regarding  Ulster  are,  however, 
part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Home  Rule  orator,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  both  Mr.  Ure  and  Mr.  William 
Redmond,  addressing  meetings  in  Linlithgow  and  Stockton-on- 
Tees  respectively  after  the  third  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
should  mislead  their  audiences  as  to  the  number  of  Ulster  Mem- 
bers who  voted  on  that  occasion. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Ure's  mis-statement  of  facts  was 
the  more  complete  and  hardy.  He  roundly  declared  (according 
to  the  report  of  his  speech  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post 
of  January  20)  that:  "  Even  in  Ulster  they  had  a  majority  of 
three  Members  in  favour  of  Home  Rule."  fAs  a  fact  there  was 
an  exact  equality  of  Nationalist  and  Unionist  representation 
in  Ulster,  the  city  of  Derry  being  vacant.  Mr.  Redmond's 
statement  (which  appeared  in  the  same  paper  on  that  date)  is 
more  limited,  but  it  is  equally  untrue.  He  said  that  of  the 
Ulster  Members  a  majority  of  three  voted  in  favour  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.  An  analysis  of  the  Division  List  shows  that 
16  Ulster  Members  voted  for  Home  Rule  and  14  against.  Sir 
John  Lonsdale's  name  did  not  appear  in  the  list,  but  he  had 
made  a  public  explanation  in  the  House  on  Friday,  so  that 
neither  Mr.  Ure  nor  Mr.  Redmond  can  escape  from  the  charge 
of  deliberate  misrepresentation. 

Two  Unionist  Ulster  Members  did  not  vote.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  absent  in  America,  Colonel  McCalmont  was  very  seriously 
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ill.  Candid  controversialists  might  have  explained  the  cause 
of  the  absence  of  these  gentlemen,  decent  controversialists  would 
not  have  deliberately  made  the  serious,  perhaps,  hopeless,  illness 
of  an  opponent  the  basis  of  any  argument  at  all,  much  less  a 
disingenuous  argument.  But  we  have  long  since  ceased  to  ex- 
pect either  candour  or  decency  from  Mr.  Ure. 

Cause  and  Effect. 

"  I  tell  these  people  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  and  very 
close  at  hand,  too,  when  the  police  will  be  our  servants,  when 
the  police  will  be  taking  their  pay  from  Mr.  Parnell  when  he 
will  be  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland.  And  I  warn  the  men  to-day 
who  take  their  stand  by  the  side  of  landlordism  and  signalise 
themselves  as  the  enemies  of  the  people  that  in  the  time  of  our 
power  we  will  remember  them." — Mr.  J.  Dillon,  at  Castlerea, 
December  5,  1886. — Daily  News,  December  6,  1886. 

An  outrage  of  a  particularly  disgraceful  character  was  per- 
petrated at  Lissycasey,  Co.  Clare,  on  January  8,  when  Mr. 
Michael  A.  Macnamara,  a  barrister-at-law,  was  shot  at  in  his 
house  and  seriously  wounded.  The  Irish  Independent  of 
January  11  gives  the  following  account  of  the  attack:  — 

''  Mr.  Macnamara,  who  lives  alone  at  Leamnalehy, 
was  about  sitting  down  to  tea  about  5.30  on  Wednesday 
when  he  heard  footsteps  cautiously  approaching  the  front 
door,  which  was  bolted.  Then  an  attempt  was  made  to 
lift  the  latch.  He  went  to  the  parlour  for  a  revolver, 
returned  to  the  door  and  demanded  to  know  who  was  there. 

"  There  was  a  pause  and  a  sound  as  of  whispering 
outside,  and  then  a  voice  replied,  '  Liney  Macnamara  ' — 
this  being  the  name  of  a  neighbour.  Mr.  Macnamara  at 
once  said,  '  That  is  not  Liney  Mac's  voice,'  at  the  same 
time  unbolting  the  door  and  stepping  back  in  the  shade 
of  the  door. 

"  Instantly  a  man  appeared  in  the  doorway,  pointed 
a  gun  at  him  and  fired  point-blank,  the  contents  striking 
Mr.  Macnamara  on  the  left  arm.  The  assailant  then 
rushed  off,  and  the  wounded  gentleman,  rushing  out,  dis- 
charged two  revolver  shots,  but  is  unable  to  say  if  they 
had  any  effect. 

"After  he  returned  to  the  house  another  shut  was 
fired  through  the  window.  He  is  unable  to  identify  his 
assailant.  After  a  time,  Mr.  Macnamara  proceeded  to  a 
neighbour's  house,  where  the  residents  were  in  terror  on 
hearing  the  repeated  shots,  and  had  his  wounds  "bathed 
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and  roughly  dressed.  When  the  police  were  informed,  he 
was  conveyed  at  midnight  to  the  County  Infirmary,  Ennis, 
where  Dr.  MacClancy  found  that  he  had  received  over  30 
grains  of  shot  along  the  arm  and  hand  and  that  he  had  lost 
a  considerable  quantity  of  blood. 

"  The  injured  gentleman  is  the  owner  of  a  small  fee- 
simple  property,  on  which  he  resides,  and  he  had  some 
trouble  recently  with  parties  in  the  locality,  that  being  the 
only  ostensible  motive  for  the  outrage. 

"  Late  on  Thursday  night  the  Ballynacally  polict 
arrested  two  men,  who  were  remanded." 

Appended  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Macnamara,  who  writes 
from  the  County  Infirmary,  Ennis,  where  he  has  been  confined 
since  the  attack,  in  reply  to  a  query  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
injuries :  — 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kind  enquiry.  I  am  very  well, 
only  slightly  wounded  in  left  hand  and  arm.  There  was 
a  clever  and  daring  attempt  to  blow  my  brains  out.  I  did 
very  well  against  two  guns  and  a  party  of  four  or  five,  but 

I  acted  too  mercifully  to  the  inhuman  wretches 

One  of  the  reasons  put  forward  is  that  I  went  to 
England  to  disgrace  and  denounce  my  country.  I  expect 
to  be  better  in  about  a  month,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
speak  in  England.  I  expect,  too,  that  I  may  speak  in 
Clare,  and  try  to  put  down  the  barbarous  and  inhuman 
state  of  affairs  that  exists  here,  for  the  last  few  years  in 
particular." 

No  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  dastardly  outrage  except 
that  the  victim  has  spoken  in  England  against  Home  Rule 
from  the  farmers'  point  of  view. 

The  following  is  the  official  account  of  the  outrage  given 
by  Mr.  Birrell  in  the  House  of  Commons,  January  23  :  — 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  whether 
he  has  received  a  report  of  a  murderous  attack  made  upon 
Mr.  M.  A.  Macnamara,  in  the  Ennis  district  of  Co.  Clare; 
and  whether  Mr.  Macnamara  had  been  severely  wounded 
by  gunshots  fired  at  him  at  his  own  door  ? 

MB.  BIRRELL  :  The  police  authorities  inform  me  that 
on  the  9th  inst.  a  shot  was  fired  at  Mr.  Nacnamara  at  his 
residence,  wounding  him  in  the  left  arm.  Three  gunshots 
were  also  fired  at  the  front  of  the  house,  breaking  a  window. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  Mr.  Macnamara  is  pro- 
gressing favourably.  Three  arrests  have  been  made. — 
Parl.  Deb.,  Jan.  23,  1913.  Col.  590. 

F 
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Crime  in  Clare. 

Judge  Bodkin,  K.C.,  charging  the  Grand  Jury  at  the 
Ennis  (Co.  Clare)  Quarter  Sessions  on  January  21,  referring  to 
the  state  of  crime  in  the  county,  said :  — 

"  I  feel  I  would  be  false  to  the  position  I  hold  if  I 
refrained  from  expressing  my  views  frankly  and  freely  re- 
garding a  special  class  of  crime  that  disgraces  the  fair  repu- 
tation of  the  great  County  Clare.  I  allude  in  a  special 
manner  to  Fne  wanton  and  cowardly  savagery  of  attacking 
houses  at  night  and  killing  and  maiming  the  innocent  in- 
habitants. Very  recently  a  respected  practitioner  of  this 
court  (Mr.  Macnamara,  the  attack  on  whom  is  reported  in 
the  previous  paragraph),  a  kindly  and  honourable  gentle- 
man whom  you  all  know  and  esteem — has  been  attacked. 
No  words  convey  the  loathing  and  contempt  that  is  justly 
earned  by  such  an  offence.  The  miscreant  who  could  be 
guilty  of  such  a  crime  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  man, 
far  less  the  name  of  Irishman.  .  .  .  Those  outrages  bring 
joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  enemies  of  Ireland.  They  sully 
the  reputation  of  the  county.  They  rejoice  the  ignoble 
traders  in  tragedy,  the  purpose  of  whose  lives  seems  to  be 
to  defame  their  fellow-countrymen.  .  .  .  You,  the  people 
of  Clare,  will  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
little  gang  of  cowards  and  miscreants  who  disgrace  your 
county.  .  .  .  There  was  a  time,  unhappily,  when  the  people 
of  Ireland,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  law.  That  time  has  passed,  but  the 
tradition  survives,  and  there  is  still  a  vague,  uneasy  feeling 
in  some  minds  that  it  is  not  wholly  honourable  to  assist  the 
police  and  the  courts  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law.  Get  rid  ...  of  this  cowardly  superstition.  The  sole 
duty  of  just  laws  is  to  protect  the  lives,  the  persons,  and 
the  property  of  the  people." — Cork  Examiner,  January  22. 

The  Way  of  the  Moonlighter. 

Another  disgraceful  outrage,  also  in  County  Clare,  is  re- 
ported in  the  Cork  Examiner  of  January  22.  Two  bullocks, 
the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Cullinan,  of  Fahy,  Burren,  late  Crown 
Solicitor  for  Clare,  were  shot  by  moonlighters.  One  three-year- 
old  animal  (the  report  states)  was  shot  dead,  and  the  other  was 
so  seriously  injured  that  if  it  recovers — which  is  very  doubtful — 
the  sight  of  both  eyes  will  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Cullinan  has  been 
the  victim  of  several  similar  outrages. 
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Ireland  Under  Mr.  Birrell. 

A  further  record  of  undetected  and  unpunished  agrarian 
crime  in  certain  parts  of  Nationalist  Ireland  is  found  in  the 
following  answers,  which  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  gave 
to  questions  addressed  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
whether  he  has  been  informed  that  on  Saturday  night,  the 
4th  instant,  shots  were  fired  into  the  house  of  a  man  named 
Slattery,  near  Whitegate,  county  Clare;  whether  Slattery  was 
wounded  in  the  arm ;  and  whether  any  arrests  were  made  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL  :  I  am  informed  that  on  the  date  in  question 
two  shots  were  fired  into  the  house  of  Mrs.  Burke,  near  White- 
gate,  breaking  three  panes  of  glass  and  slightly  wounding  James 
Slattery  in  the  elbow.  The  police  are  continuing  their  in- 
quiries, but  so  far  have  not  obtained  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  an  arrest. — Parl.  Deb.,  December  30.  Col.  42. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
received  a  report  of  the  shooting  of  Martin  Henehau,  a  labourer 
employed  by  Mr.  Golding,  of  Bawnboy,  county  Galway ;  whether 
he  is  aware  that  Henehan  has  been  severely  wounded  by  a 
bullet  in  the  leg;  whether  Mr.  Golding  has  been  unpopular  in 
the  district  for  some  time;  what  steps  have  been  taken  to 
protect  him  and  his  servants ;  and  whether  anyone  has  been 
arrested  or  made  amenable  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL  :  The  police  inform  me  that  Martin  Henehan, 
a  labourer,  employed  by  Mr.  Golding,  was  fired  at  on  the 
night  of  the  12th  December  and  wounded  in  both  legs  by 
some  grains  of  shot.  The  results  are  not  serious  to  his  health. 
Mr.  Golding  has  been  under  police  protection  for  some  time, 
and  a  patrol  was  on  its  way  to  the  house  when  the  shots  were 
fired.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  Henehan  did  not  see  his 
assailant,  and  so  far  the  police  have  not  been  able  to  connect 
anyone  with  the  offence. — Parl.  Deb.,  December  30.  Cols.  36-7. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is 
aware  that  within  the  past  month  two  explosions  have  taken 
place  outside  the  house  of  Mrs.  Norah  O'Shaughnessy,  in  New- 
castle West,  County  Limerick,  which  explosions  were  caused  by 
bombs  constructed  out  of  the  box  of  a  cart  wheel  filled  with 
gunpowder;  whether  he  is  aware  that  the  motive  for  these  out- 
rages is  that  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  has  bought  premises  in  New- 
castle which  are  claimed  by  another  person;  that  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy  was  summoned  some  time  ago  to  appear  before 
the  local  branch  of  the  United  Irish  League,  and  refused  to 
do  so;  and  will  he  say  what  special  protection  is  being  offered 
to  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  ? 

F  2 
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MR.  BIRRELL  :  I  am  aware  that  two  explosions  occurred  as 
stated,  one  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  outside  the 
town,  and  the  other  at  her  business  premises  in  Newcastle  West, 
but  on  neither  occasion  was  much  damage  done.  I  can  make 
no  statement  as  to  the  motive  for  these  occurrences,  which  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  received  a 
notice  of  the  nature  referred  to,  but  declined  to  attend  the 
meeting  as  requested.  All  necessary  protection  is  being 
afforded  to  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  :   Have  any  arrests  been  made  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL:  No,  sir. — Purl.  Deb.,  December  30. 
Col.  37. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  whether  he 
has  been  informed  of  an  outrage  which  occurred  on  the  night 
of  Wednesday,  the  8th  inst.,  near  Mohill,  County  Leitrim, 
when  shots  were  fired  into  the  house  of  a  man  named  Lynch ; 
whether  this  outrage  is  the  outcome  of  a  boycotting  conspiracy 
against  a  local  school  teacher;  and,  if  so,  what  steps  are  being 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbance  which  exists  in  the 
locality  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL  :  The  police  authorities  inform  me  that  a 
shot  was  fired  into  the  house  of  James  Lynch  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  inst.,  but  that  no  harm  was  done  except  the  break- 
ing of  a  window.  The  motive  for  this  occurrence  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  The  county  inspector  informs  me  that  he 
has  arranged  for  a  continuous  system  of  patrols  from  the 
surrounding  stations,  and  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  trouble 
in  the  locality  will  be  over  in  a  few  days. — Parl.  Deb.,  Jan. 
23,  1912.  Col.  589. 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whethei 
he  had  received  information  of  a  cattle  drive  which  occurred 
on  the  9th  inst.  on  the  lands  of  Dr.  Crean,  near  Ballygar,  Co. 
Gtelway ;  whether  he  is  aware  that  the  lands  in  question  are 
demesne  lands  which  the  neighbouring  tenants  demand  to  be 
distributed  amongst  them ;  whether  the  Congested  District 
Board  is  in  treaty  with  Dr.  Crean  for  the  purchase  of  the 
lands ;  whether  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  cattle  drive 
has  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  intimidating  Dr.  Crean 
to  part  with  his  property  at  a  lower  price  than  he  considers, 
just ;  and  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  to  go  on  with  the  purchase  under  the  circumstances  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL:  The  police  inform  me  that  on  the  9th  inst. 
sixty-three  sheep  and  twenty-two  head  of  cattle  were  driven 
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off  a  farm  at  Kookwood,  near  Ballygar,  the  property  *f  Dr. 
Crean.  Twenty-one  men  have  been  arrested  and  are  awaiting 
trial.  As  regards  the  remainder  of  the  question,  I  would 
refer  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  to  the  reply  to  the  question 
on  this  subject  asked  by  the  hon  member  for  East  Galway 
on  the  20th  inst. — Parl.  Deb.,  January  23,  1913.  Cols. 
589-590. 

Ministerial  Shuffling:. 

Junior  members  of  the  Ministry  are  becoming  increasingly 
prone  to  repudiate  the  wild,  bombastic  speeches  which  they  fre- 
quently make  and  to  endeavour  to  escape  responsibility  for  their 
statements  by  charging  the  papers,  which  report  their  speeches, 
with  inaccuracy.  A  flagrant  example  of  this  is  reported  by  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  January  27  :  — 

On  Saturday,  the  18th  inst.  (the  Telegraph  states),  Mr. 
C.  P.  Trevelyan  (Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation) addressed  a  meeting  at  Chester.  He  is  reported  to  have 
asked,  in  the  course  of  a  reference  to  Ulster's  resistance  to  Home 
Rule,  what,  in  such  an  event,  could  the  civil  population  do 
against  the  British  Army.  Arising  out  of  that  statement  the 
followng  question  'was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Thursday,  January  23. 

ME.  MOORE  (U.,  Armagh,  N.)  asked  the  Prime  Minister 
if  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  statement  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  at  Chester  on 
Saturday  last,  in  which  he  referred  to  Ulster  resistance  to  Home 
Rule,  and  asked  what  in  such  event  could  the  civil  population 
do  against  the  British  Army ;  and  if  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Government  so  outlined  by  this  Minister  to  use,  in  the.  event 
of  Ulster's  resistance  to  Home  Rule,  the  British  Army  to  over- 
come it. 

MR.  ASQUITH:  My  attention  has  not  been  drawn  to  the 
speech  referred  to,  except  by  the  hon.  member's  question.  My 
hon.  friend  informs  me  that  he  made  no  reference  such  as  sug- 
gested to  the  British  Army.  As  regards  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  statements  I  have  made 
at  various  times. 

MR.  MOORE  :  Is  the  right  hon.  gentleman  aware  that  a  re- 
port of  this  speech  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  Monday, 
and  that  this  is  the  third  occasion  on  which  a  subordinate 
Minister  has  repudiated  in  this  House  language  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  daily  Press? 
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MR.  ASQUITH  :  The  daily  Press  is  always  careful,  but  the 
reports  are  not  always  accurate. 

SIR  C.   KiNLOCH-CooKE :    Are  we  to  understand  that  the 
reporters  of  the  London  newspapers  do  not  report  accurately  ? 
No  answer  was  given. — Par].  Deb.,  January  23,  Col.  601. 

That  denial  (continues  the  Telegraph)  has  provoked  the 
following  communication  from  our  Chester  correspondent:  — 

'  To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  SIR, — I  read  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Friday  a 
contradiction  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  (through  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter) of  a  report  I  sent  to  you  of  his  speech  at  Chester. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  denies  that  he  asked  what  the  civil  popula- 
tion of  Ulster  could  do  against  the  British  Army. 

"  Will  you  permit  me,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to 
assure  you  that  he  did  say  it,  and  that  my  report  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  is  quite  accurate.  In  confirmation  I  send 
you  a  verbatim  report  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  speech,  with  the 
paragraph  marked,  including  the  phrase  I  telegraphed.  It 
is  neither  fair  nor  particularly  brave  for  junior  Ministers 
to  throw  responsibility  for  the  use  of  language  which  they 
may  afterwards  find  it  convenient  to  disavow  on  the  re- 
porters.— Very  faithfully, 

"YOUR  CHESTER   CORRESPONDENT." 

In  corroboration  of  our  Correspondent's  refutation  of  in- 
accuracy (concludes  the  Telegraph),  we  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage from  a  column  and  a  half  report  of  Mr. Trevelyan's  speech 
as  published  in  the  Chester  Chronicle:  — 

"  What  is  happening  in  the  shipping  yards  in  Belfast 
— what  will  happen  again  owing  largely  to  the  incitement 
of  these  Unionist  leaders  ?  The  more  violent  Protestant 
workmen  have  risen  against  the  Roman  Catholic  workmen 
and  driven  them  out,  and  made  their  lives  unsafe.  Six 
months  ago  between  four  and  five  hundred  men  were  driven 
out  of  Workman  and  Clark's  shipbuilding  yard,  and  they 
are  not  back  yet  because  they  dare  not  go  back.  But  no 
one  expects  that  the  pitiful  passions  which  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son is  trying  to  rouse  will  lead  to  civil  war.  If  it  dirl, 
what  could  a  handful  of  civilian  population  do  against  the 
British  Army?  It  will  be  a  new  battle  of  the  Boyne,  with 
Sir  Edward  Carson  leading  a  regiment  of  Belfast  shop- 
keepers." 
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"Sweating"  in  Belfast— The  Truth. 

There  has  recently  been  published  the  report  of  the  De- 
partmental Committee  which  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the' 
conditions  of  employment  in  the  linen  and  other  making  up 
trades  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  (Cd.  6509.) 

It  was  alleged  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
sweating  among  the  outworkers :  and  the  transition  to  a  political 
attack  upon  Belfast  Unionists  and  Belfast  prosperity  was  of 
course  easy  and  delightful  to  Home  Rulers. 

The  publication  of  the  report  and  minutes  of  evidence 
has  given  them  ammunition  and  the  papers — especially  the 
Belfast  Home  Rule  paper  the  Irish  News — devote  columns 
to  titbits  of  evidence  calculated  to  be  of  political  value  to  Mr. 
Devlin. 

The  possibilities  by  unscrupulous  use  of  certain  portions  of 
the  evidence  are  appreciated  by  the  Home  Rulers  who  will  not 
fail  to  identify  Belfast  Unionism  with  "  sweated  "  labour. 

The  matter  is  dealt  with  in  a  more  responsible  manner  by 
the  Irish  Independent — a  Home  Rule  paper — which  says  (De- 
cember 11,  1912): — 

"  It  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  sequel  to  an  in- 
vestigation conducted  with  care  and  impartiality  to  have 
the  findings  of  the  Committee  treated  as  controversial 
topics.  .  .  .  What  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  for  the 
outworkers  the  benefit  of  these  recommendations,  is  that 
the  report  shall  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  a  reform  in 
labour  conditions — certainly  not  as  a  new  weapon  in  party 
controversy." 

Indeed,  if  it  is  to  be  so  used  by  the  Home  Rulers,  the 
weapon  will  recoil,  for  the  one  fact  that  emerges  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  report  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  is  their  condemnation  of  Home  Rule. 

First,  however,  it  will  be  useful  to  deal  with  two  points — 
the  prevalence  of  "  sweated  "  labour,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
employers. 

The  causes  of  low-paid  out-work  in  Belfast  are  neither 
peculiar  to  Belfast,  nor  the  result  of  the  Union.  Low-paid 
out-work  extends  throughout  the  country.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Home  Work  reported  to  them  in  1908,  and  they 
operate  in  Belfast  as  much  as  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  peculiar  sin  attaching  to  Belfast.  Nor  is  low- 
paid  work  the  general  rule.  Say  the  Committee:  — 

"We  do  not  suggest  that  underpayment  is  universal 
in  the  Belfast  trade.  We  have  evidence  that  in  certain 
processes  the  payment  is  relatively  good  and  that  even  in 
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those  said  to  be    the    worst    paid    some    firms    appear    to 

give  fair  rates."     (Par.  40.) 

Reading,  however,   the  "tit-bits"   of  evidence  it  can  be 

easily  gathered  that  those  who  publish  them  desire  the  opposite 

inference  to  be  drawn. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  employers.     The  Committee  bear 

full  witness  to  the  fact  that  they  dislike  any  idea  of  sweating, 

as  the  following  quotations  from  the  report  show :  — 

"It  is  clear  from  their  evidence  that  the  employers 
have  no  desire  to  defend  such  rates  per  hour  as  were 
earned,  under  favourable  conditions,  in  some  of  the  test 
cases,  viz.,  about  Id.,  l|d.,  Ifd.,  1  5/6d.  for  hand-em- 
broidery, thread-drawing,  and  thread-clipping,  and  that 
they  would  consider  a  distinctly  higher  figure  as  a  reason- 
able wage  for  an  out- worker  of  ordinary  efficiency." 
(Par.  45.) 

"  We  are  satisfied  that  the  employers,  as  a  body, 
are  anxious  that  out-workers  should  receive  a  fair  wage, 
and  that  any  cause  for  reproach  against  the  trade  in  this 
respect  should  be  removed."  (Par.  48.) 

"  There  was  a  general  expression  of  opinion  among 
the  employers  at  this  meeting  that  in  such  a  large  com- 
munity some  cases  of  real  sweating  might  exist,  and  that, 
although  these  did  not  apply  to  the  trade  as  a  whole,  yet 
they  cast  a  slur  upon  the  trade. 

"  The  employers  further  expressed  the  desire  that  the 
workers  should  receive  as  high  pay  as  the  class  of  work 
would  justify;  and  they  had  no  wish  to  oppose  the  remedy 
suggested,  provided  that  they  were  not  placed  at  an  undue 
disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  competition."  (Par.  50.) 
The  Committee  recommend  the  application  of  the  Trades 

Boards  Act.     They  say:  — 

"  If,  therefore,  a  remedy  is  to  be  found  for  conditions 
of  labour  under  which,  on  the  one  hand,  some  women  have 
to  work  long  hours  for  unduly  low  payment,  and,  on  the 
other,  employers  are  continually  subjected  to  competition 
brought  about  by  under-cutting  wages,  it  can  only  be 
done,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Trades  Boards  Act  to  some  of  the  processes  of  the 
making-up  trades. 

' '  We  put  this  suggestion  to  the  employers  in  the  course 
of  their  examination,  and  found  that  on  the  whole  they 
were  not  unfavourable  to  it  in  principle."     (Par.  147.) 
The    Committee    report    that    the    employers    passed    "  a 

resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  would  raise  no  objection  to 

the  establishment  of  the  trade  board  system  to  deal  with  the 
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processes  of  the  trade  above  enumerated,  provided  that  it  was 
made  to  apply  not  only  to  Belfast  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, but  also  to  all  other  places  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where,  in  such  processes,  competition  with  Belfast  exists  " 
(Par.  50). 

Of  this  condition  of  general  application  the  Committee 
says : — 

"  We  also  consider  it  reasonable  that  the  Act  should 
not  be  applied  to  any  processes  of  the  making-up  trades 
in  Ireland  without  also  being  applied  to  the  same  pro- 
cesses in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  com- 
pete with  Ireland."  (Par.  54.) 

Without  venturing  too  far  upon  dangerous  political  ground 
it  is  at  least  legitimate  to  point  out  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
renders  this  general  application  difficult  to  effect  since  it 
divides  legislation  of  this  character  between  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment (for  Ireland)  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  (for  Great 
Britain). 

The  necessity  for  maintaining  one  authority  over  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  industrial  legislation  was  urged 
upon  the  Government  during  the  Committee  Stage  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  but  without  effect.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  is  a  powerful  condemnation  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
in  respect  of  industrial  legislation. 

The  Ulster  Boycott. 

A  boycotting  notice  has  recently  been  circulated  throughout 
Ireland,  in  which  Nationalist  traders  are  warned  against  doing 
business  with  some  72  Belfast  traders.  This  appears  to  be 
only  a  first  instalment,  as  further  lists  are  promised  in  due 
course. 

Although  we  are  in  possession  of  the  names  we  do  not 
propose  to  publish  them,  both  because  of  the  space  the  list 
would  occupy  and  because  we  do  not  desire  to  further  the 
objects  of  the  boycotters.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
proscribed  firms  are  given  in  the  circular,  with  special  observa- 
tions in  some  cases  which  deserve  notice.  Of  two  firms  it  is 
suggestively  stated  that  they  do  "a  large  business  with 
America."  It  is  a  pity  the  words  are  not  added  "  Irish  World 
please  copy."  Another  firm  is  described  as  "  trading  on  Irish 
Ireland."  To  the  names  of  two  flagrant  offenders  the  following 
note  is  appended  :  — 

"  These  two  firms  are  doing  an  extensive  trade  as  far 
as  Drogheda  and  Kells.  All  Nationalist  traders  are  warned 
not  to  give  orders  or  hold  any  dealings  with  these  houses." 
Boycotting  notices  are  so  common  in  Ireland  that  this 
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particular  one  need  not  have  been  noticed  but  for  two  circum- 
stances. First,  the  interesting  commentary  it  affords  on  the 
pleasant  professions  of  amity  towards  Ulster  which  have  been 
so  frequent  of  late.  Second,  and  perhaps  more  important,  that 
the  boycotting  notices  appear  to  be  issued  by  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  and  to  them  are  appended  (of  course  in 
print)  the  names  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  that  in- 
stitution. They  may  have  been  used  without  the  authority 
of  these  gentlemen,  but  there  is  no  record  of  a  repudiation  by 
either  Mr.  Devlin,  the  president,  of  Mr.  Nugent,  the  secretary 
of  the  A.O.H. 

Intolerant  Councillors. 

Yet  another  example  of  Nationalist  intolerance  in  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland  is  afforded  by  the  action  of  the 
Bandon  [Co.  Cork]  Urban  District  Council  which  according  to 
The  Times  of  January  25  met  on  January  23  to  elect  a  chairman 
for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  J.  Griffin  said  that  he  had  written 
to  Lord  Bandon,  the  outgoing  chairman,  asking  if  he  would 
undertake  not  to  vote  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Lord  Bandon  had  replied  that  politics  had  never 
before  been  introduced  into  the  business  of  the  board,  and  that 
he  could  give  no  such  undertaking. 

In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Griffin  proposed  that  Mr. 
Hickey,  a  Nationalist,  be  elected  chairman  for  the  coming  year. 
The  board  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Hickey. 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick  and  Mr.  Dillon. 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer, 
speaking  at  the  annual  prize  giving  at  Laurel  Hill  Convent, 
Limerick,  on  December  19,  passed  some  severe  strictures  on  Mr. 
Dillon's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December  9, 
when  he  said  :  — 

"  The  first  work  ...  of  the  Irish  Government  would 
be,  I  hope,  to  recast  the  system  of  education  in  Ireland 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  one  of  the  great  causes  which 
has  made  us  anxious  to  set  the  hands  of  the  Irish  people 
free  by  a  system  of  self-government. — Parl.  Deb.,  Decem- 
ber 9.  Col.  132. 

Dr.  O'Dwyer,  commenting  on  this,  said:  — 

"  When  I  read  Mr.  Dillon's  speech  I  must  confess 
that  a  cold  shiver  ran  down  my  back.  We  have  looked 
forward  to  Home  Rule  as  a  time  when  the  feeling  of  a. 
common  country,  with  her  interests  committed  to  our 
care,  would  act  as  a  healing  and  uniting  influence  that 
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would  draw  all  Irishmen  together.  But  instead  of  that 
this  gentleman,  who  unfortunately  will  have  power  in  the 
first  few  years  to  make  his  work  good,  gives  us  notice  that 
the  first  work  of  the  Irish  Parliament  will  be  to  raise  an 
issue  which  will  let  loose  amongst  Catholics  and  Protestants 
the  angriest  political  and  religious  passions.  .  .  . 

"  For  the  Catholic  clergy  it  is  a  serious  prospect.  .  .  . 
The  prospect  is  no  less  alarming  for  the  Protestants. 
Their  schools  are  their  invulnerable  point.  .  .  .  There 
we  could  hit  them,  and  hit  them  severely  where  their 
highest  interests  are  at  stake. 

"  Are  we  to  suppose  that  they  will  allow  the 
security  which  they  now  enjoy  for  the  religious  education 
of  their  children  to  be  taken  fromi  them  without  a 
struggle  ?  It  is  all  a  deplorable  prospect. — Irish  Inde- 
pendent, December  20. 

The  Castledawson  Outrage. 

The  Liberal  press  has  endeavoured  to  make  some  political 
capital  out  of  the  recent  assize  trial  of  the  men  who  were 
charged  with  attacking  a  Protestant  Sunday  School  procession 
at  Castledawson.  Isolated  sentences  are  given  from  the  judge's 
summing-up,  but  not  a  single  word  of  the  evidence.  It  is  per- 
haps as  well  that  some  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  which 
took  place  at  the  Ulster  Winter  Assizes  before  Mr.  Justice 
Wright,  should  be  reprinted  together  with  his  Lordship's  sum- 
ming-up. 

Ex-Sergeant  Michael  Birchall,  in  the  course  of  his  cross- 
examination,  was  asked:  — 

' '  Did  the  Sunday  school  excursion  come  along  ? — 
Yes.  They  were  marching  in  processional  order,  and  had  a 
banner. 

"The  parties  approached  each  other  near  the  Sally 
Tree  ?— Yes. 

"  As  the  Sunday  school  procession  approached  was 
their  band  in  front? — Yes.  The  band,  except  for  two 
or  three  young  men,  was  composed  of  very  small  boys, 
aged  from  10  to  16.  Both  parties  were  walking  on  their 
own  side  of  the  road.  As  they  were  passing  the  bands 
in  front  had  ceased  playing. 

' '  What  attracted  you  attention  then  ? — I  heard  a 
whisper  in  an  undertone,  '  The  Union  Jack.' 

"  Did  that  remark  proceed  from  the  A.O.H.  party? 
—Yes. 

' '  What  then  occurred  ? — Immediately  a  man  called 
William  Craig  rushed  out  of  the  Castledawson  Hibernian 
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contingent    into   the   excursion    party    and    seized    a    flag 

carried   by   a  small   boy 

"  Did  you  see  several  of  the  excursionists  struck  with 
the  pikes? — Yes,  several.  I  saw  Denis  Molloj,  Richard 
Barton,  Hugh  Beaston,  and  Joseph  Connor  striking  the 
excursionists  with  pikes.  I  also  saw  Francis  M'Laughlin, 
jun.,  Louis  Doyle,  James  M'Keever,  and  Henry  M'Guiggan 
assaulting  the  excursionists.  Wm.  Devlin  struck  the  ex- 
cursionists, and  struggled  for  the  banner,  and  Manus 
Cushley  threw  stones. 

"  How  long  did  this  struggle  in  which  pikes  were  used 
go  on? — For  ten  minutes  at  least." 

Constable  Molloy,  in  his  evidence,  said  he  noticed  a 
number  of  Union  Jacks  and  purple  flags  being  carried  in  his 
direction.  Suddenly  there  was  a  rush  for  the  Union  Jack, 
which  was  brought  down.  Pikes  were  then  brought  into  play, 
and  the  excursionists  were  struck  at. 

Constable  Park  stated  that  a  Union  Jack  was  carried  in 
front.  Then  came  a  banner  with  an  inscription  on  it,  followed 
by  another  Union  Jack.  The  first  thing  that  attracted  his 
attention  was  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  Union  Jacks. 
He  hurried  forward  and  saw  a  struggle  going  on  for  the  flag. 
Some  of  the  Hibernians  were  trying  to  capture  the  flag,  others 
to  retain  it,  and  a  number  of  the  Hibernians  were  using  pikes. 
He  saw  several  persons  struck. 

Constable  Eakins  deposed  to  seeing  a  blue  banner  belong- 
ing to  the  Whitehouse  Presbyterian  Church  being  carried  along, 
and  following  came  a  small  Union  Jack,  carried  by  a  little 
boy,  adding, 

"  Suddenly  a  rough-looking  fellow  rushed  from  the 
Hibernian  ranks  and  seized  the  Union  Jack  carried  by  the 
little  boy.  The  latter  recovered  the  flag,  and,  putting  it 
under  his  coat,  ran  away." — The  Belfast  News  Letter, 
December  20,  1912. 

The  learned  judge  in  the  course  of  his  summing-up  said :  — 
"  The  jury  would  probably  be  satisfied  that  the  origin 
of  the  riot  was  that  something  was  done  to  the  flag. 
Practically  all  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  agreed  that  a 
rush  was  made  by  Hibernians  for  this  flag,  and  that  that 
started  the  riot.  He  was  glad  to  know  that  in  that  riot 
women  and  children  were  not  struck  by  pikes.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  newspapers  had  headed  their  reports 
of  this  affair  as  '  Attack  on  Women  and  Children.'  He 
had  not  read  anything  about  the  matter;  but  although 
they  had  evidence  of  women  and  children  running  away 
screaming  when  this  riot  occurred,  the  evidence  proved 
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conclusively  that  no  injuries  were  inflicted  on  any  women 
or  children.  Nothing  so  dastardly  or  unmanly  as  that 
had  taken  place.  There  had,  however,  been  a  riot,  and 
it  was  the  common  case  that  it  arose  over  this  flag.  The 
Crown  suggested  that  the  Hibernians  rushed  at  the  Union 
Jack,  while  on  behalf  of  the  defence  it  was  suggested 
that  this  flag,  in  some  mysterious  and  inscrutable  way, 
was  waved  two  or  three  times  over  the  heads  of  the 
Hibernians  and  then  dropped  altogether.  Witnesses  had 
stoutly  declared  that  the  flag  was  waved  in  an  offensive 
manner,  and  knocked  off  the  hats  ofe  Hibernians,  and  that 
it  was  only  in  retaliation  that  the  Hibernians  hauled  at 
the  flag.  The  Sunday  School  party  were  coming  up  to- 
wards the  railway  station  and  the  Hibernian  party  were 
passing  down  the  street,  but  in  the  Hot  that  took  place 

the  prisoners  were  undoubtedly  the  aggressors.    One 

of  their  number,  William  Craig,  seized  a  flag,  and  John 
Lennox  seized  another.  .  .  . 

"  Undoubtedly  some  of  them  had  pikes,  and  some 
of  those  pikes  were  used.  Two  persons  at  least  received 
injuries,  and  in  addition  and  besides  that  Sergeant  Birchill 
was  knocked  down,  and  other  policemen  received  injuries — 
he  would  not  say  serious.  But  the  worst  feature  of  the 
whole  case  was  that  this  Sunday  school  party,  these  ex- 
cursionists, were  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  very  young 
children — boys  and  girls — and  women.  The  children  ran 
terrorised  ir  all  directions.  Some  of  them  took  refuge  in 
the  police  barrack,  and  the  women  and  children  went 
screaming  about  the  place." — Belfast  News  Letter,  De- 
cember 21  and  23,  1912. 

U.LL.  Tactics. 

The  following  paragraph  taken  from  the  Longford  Leader 
of  January  4  is  yet  another  example  of  the  discreditable  tactics 
of  the  United  Irish  League. 

"  A  meeting  of  the  Clonguish  (Co.  Longford)  branch 

of  the  U.I.L.,  the  paper  states,  was  held  at  Newton  Forbes 

on  Sunday  last.     Mr.  John  Kenny,  V.P.,  presided.     The 

secretary  stated  that  he  applied  for  a  speaker  to  re-organise 

the  branch,   but  was  informed  that  owing  to  the  present 

critical  time  in  Parliament  no  M.P.  could  leave  the  House 

of  Commons.     It  was  therefore  unanimously  resolved:  — 

' '  '  That  we  call  a  full  meeting  of  the  committee 

to  assemble  in  the  League  Rooms  on  Sunday,  January 

26,    to   elect   officers   for  the   coming  year.     It   is   to 

be    hoped    that    each    committee    man    will    be    more 
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energetic  now  than  ever,  and  see  that  every  man 
worth  his  salt  will  be  a  member  of  the  United  Irish 
League,  for  who  could  be  a  lover  of  his  country  and 
stand  away  from  the  organisation  that  will  hoist  in 
a  few  months  more  the  flag  of  freedom  on  College 
Green,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  crawling 
cowards  from  this  parish  who  subscribed  their  names 
to  the  anti-Home  Rule  Petition,  whose  names  we  hope 
in  the  near  future  to  be  able  to  publish,  in  order  to 
show  to  the  world  that  there  are  more  Norburys  in 
Ireland  than  the  one  who  .sent  Emmet  to  his  early 
grave,  for  as  well  might  they  kill  a  man  as  try  to 
kill  the  cause  for  which  he  offered  up  his  young  life. 
So  true  men  of  Clonguish  rally  round  the  flag  of  the 
United  Irish  League  and  A.6.H.  and  show  by  your 
determination  that  you  are  still  prepared  to  be  a 
terror  to  Ireland's  enemies  as  you  were  to  the  grabber 
and  the  grazier  in  the  past.'  ' 
NOTE. — The  reference  to  Norbury  recalls  the  fact  that 

Emmet  was  sentenced  to  death  by  Lord  Norbury  at  the  begin- 

beginning  of  last  century  for  rebellion. 

Canada  and  Home  Rule. 

The  Montreal  Star  is  quoted  in  a  Reuter  telegram,  which 
appeared  in  the  leading  newspapers  of  January  9  as  stating 
at  the  close  of  a  long  article  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  in  which 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  is  warmly  supported :  — 

"  In  saying  these  things  we  do  not  bind  ourselves 
down  literally  to  every  line  and  every  clause  in  the  present 
Bill.  That  Bill  is  clearly  a  compromise,  and  it  probably 
is  not  exactly  what  any  section  of  the  alliance  which  is 
pushing  it  through  desires.  Consequently,  as  rank  out- 
siders, we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  do  not  like 
either  the  proposal  to  break  up  the  Customs  unity  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  to  divide  its  Postal  Service.  We  are 
fighting  in  this  country  for  one  navy.  This  is  not  because 
there  are  no  people  in  Canada  who  would  like  to  have  the 
feeding,  handling,  building  and  incidental  grafting  that 
would  go  with  the  Canadian  Navy;  but  we  realise  that 
a  navy  is  an  instrument  which  can  best  be  managed  by 
a  central  authority.  Just  as  we  say  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  Canadian  Navy,  no  matter  how  loyal  the  motives 
of  the  proposers  may  be,  is  only  logical  as  preliminary  to 
separation  from  the  British  Empire,  so,  we  may  say,  it 
looks  to  us  at  this  distance  as  if  the  proposal  to  give 
Ireland  Customs  control  and  Postal  management  had  in 
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it  the  same  need  of  separation.  It  is  our  belief,  after 
some  little  study  of  Canadian  opinion  on  this  subject,  that 
our  people  have  the  highest  admiration  for  the  courage 
and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Asquith  in  taking  resolutely  a  hold 
of  this  vexed  and  difficult  question,  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  most  earnestly  hope  he  will  find  an  ac- 
ceptable and  final  settlement.  It  is  an  Imperial  necessity 
to  settle  the  Irish  question,  but  there  is  an  equally  wide- 
spread uneasiness  regarding  the  Customs  and  Postal  clauses 
in  the  Bill.  There  seems  to  be  no  logical  necessity  for 
them.  They  look  like  the  beginnings  of  disruption,  and 
if  there  be  one  thing  upon  which  the  people  of  Canada 
have  set  their  hearts  and  minds,  it  is  that  the  British 
Empire  shall  remain  one  and  indivisible — now  and  for 
ever." 

Zealous  but  Inaccurate. 

The  zeal  of  the  Daily  News  and  Leader  for  Home  Rule  on 
January  28  overwhelmed — not  for  the  first  time — its  accuracy, 
as  the  following  extraordinary  contradiction  shows :  — 

HOME  RULE  IN  THE          "...  Coming  to  the  machinery 
LORDS.  of    the    Bill,    he    (Lord    Dun- 

raven)     was     afraid     he     had 
LORD  DUNRAVEN  :  nothing  favourable  to  say.    He 

SUPPORTS  THE  BILL  IN  A  did  not  think  Jt  would.  lead  fco 
STRONG  SPEECH  a    Permanent    an<i    satisfactory 

settlement." 
Daily  News  and  Leader,  January  28,   1913. 

Nonconformists  and  Home  Rule. 

The  Union  Defence  League  have  republished  three 
speeches  on  the  Home  Rule  question  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Wat- 
kinson,  D.D.,  ex-president  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Confer- 
ence. These  ADDRESSES,  which  are  models  of  terse  exposition, 
are  primarily  addressed  to  Nonconformists.  The  difference  in 
the  attitude  of  British  Nonconformists  towards  Home  Rule  in 
1893  and  now  is  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  in  these  strange 
times.  In  those  seventeen  years  Irish  Nonconformists  have  not 
receded  an  inch  from  their  farmer  position ;  they  fear  and  hate 
the  domination  of  an  Irish  Parliament  as  bitterly  as  ever.  But 
|iow  they  find  their  co-religionists  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  with  some  few  exceptions,  turning  their  backs  on 
former  professions  and  former  friends.  Dr.  Watkinson  pricks 
the  bubble  of  political  Nonconformity  with  merciless  needle, 
and  confutes  its  fallacies  with  deadly  logic. 
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THE    HOME     RULE    BILL. 


How  the  Gag  and  Guillotine  Works. 

TIME  FOE  DISCUSSION. 

Days. 

First  Reading      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  3 

Second  Reading   ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  7 

Committee  Stage — 

Before  Guillotine     ...          ...          ...          ...  7 

Under  Guillotine — 

On  Clauses  and  Schedules     ...          ...  25 

On  financial  resolution  ...          ...  2 

Not  allotted  on  financial  resolution     ...          ...  2 

Report    Stage       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  8 

Third  Reading     2 


56 


CLAUSES. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill,  as  it  left  the  House  of  Commons, 
contains  51  Clauses.  Of  these  either  in  Committee  or  on  re- 
port, or  both,  there  were:  — 

(a)  discussed    wholly    (Clauses     1,     37,     40,     42 

and     44)          5 

(6)  discussed  partly  (Clauses  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9, 
11,  13,  14,  15,  22,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  31, 

33,  38,  43,  45,  46,  and  49) 24 

The  remainder  (Clauses  6,  10,  12,  16,  17,  18,  19, 
20,  21,  23,  25,  30,  32,  34,  35,  36,  39,  41, 
47,  48,  50,  and  51)  were  passed  without  a 
word  of  discussion  ...  ...  ...  22 


51 


COUNTING  BY  LINES. 

The  Bill,  as  it  left  the  House  of  Commons,  contains  1,928 
lines;  of  these  there  were 

(a)  discussed  either  in  Committee  or 

on  Report          ...          ...  305 

(b)  passed  without  discussion  at  either 

stage        ...         ...         ...         ...     1,623 

SCHEDULES. 

The  Schedules  to  the  Bill  (556  lines)  were  not  discussed 
either  in  Committee  or  on  Report. 
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NOTE. — The  discussion  of  the  Clauses  mentioned  in  Para- 
graph (b)  often  did  not  cover  more  than  the  first  few  lines. 

GOVERNMENT  AMENDMENTS. 

Inserted  during — 

Committee  ...          ...          ...          ...         84 

Report      59 

143 


Of  the  Government  amnedments  in  Committee  there  were- 
Discussed  ...          ...          ...          ...         10 

Undiscussed  ...          ...         74 


84 


Of  the  Government  amendments  on  Report  there  were — 
Discussed  ...         ...         ...         ...  6 

Undiscussed  ...         53 


59 

AMENDMENTS  IN  COMMITTEE. 
Clauses — • 

Discussed  ...          ...          ...          ...       76f 

Undiscussed  (omitting  duplicates)      ...       988 
Schedules — 

Amendments     discussed 

Amendments     Undiscussed       ...          ...         66 

t  19  amendments  to  Clauses    1  and    2    discussed    before 
Closure. 

AMENDMENTS  ON  REPORT. 
Clauses — • 

Discussed  ...          ...          ...          ...         28 

Undiscussed  (omitting  duplicates)      ...       758 
Schedules — 

Amendments     discussed 

Amendments  Undiscussed          ...          ...         20 

The  following  important  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  never 
discussed :  — 

The  subjects  prohibited  to  the  Irish  Parliament  with  ore 
exception — "  trade  outside  Ireland." 

The  reserved  services,  with  the  exception  of  land  purchase. 

The  position  of  Irish  Ministers. 

The  transfer  of  the  reserved  services,  except  the  R.  I.  C. 
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The  conditions  respecting  the  power  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  withhold  the  Royal  Assent. 

Money  Bills. 

Privileges  and  qualifications  of  members  of  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  number  of  Irish  at  Westminster  and  Eow  they  should 
be  elected. 

Composition  of  Transferred  Sum  (except  the  amount  repre- 
senting cost  to  Imperial  Exchequer  of  Irish  Services — item  (a). 

Taxing  powers  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  except  the  general 
power  of  altering  Imperial  taxes. 

Conditions  necessary  to  financial  revision,  and  the  manner 
in  which  Irish  representatives  should  come  to  Westminster. 

Conditions  of  office  and  retiring  of  existing  Irish  Judges. 

Establishment  of  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Power  of  concurrent  legislation  of  Imperial  Parliament. 

Power  to  make  Orders  in  Council  adapting  laws,  dealing 
with  transfer  of  reserved  services,  etc. 

The  distribution  of  seats  for  the  Irish  Parliament  and 
the  Irish  at  Westminster. 
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Committee  Stage. 

Heport  Stage. 

Clause 

Lines  of 

Lines  of 

Lines  of 

Lines  of 

passed. 

clauses 

clauses  un- 

clauses 

clauses  un- 

discussed. 

discussed. 

discussed. 

discussed. 

1 

10 



2t 

7i 

2 

idj 

56J 

1* 

65J 

3 

3 

14 

4 

6 

39 

10 

35 

5 

3 

33 

— 

36 

6 

— 

7 

.  —  . 

7 

7 

31 

5} 

.  — 

9 

8 

5 

12 

3J 

27* 

9 

4 

15 

lli 

7| 

10 

— 

23 

23 

11 

1 

21 

— 

23 

12 

— 

41 

— 

42 

13 

2J 

21J 

— 

24 

14 

16 

18 

— 

34 

15 

7 

38 

3i 

68J 

16 

— 

56 

79 

17 

— 

39 

— 

39 

18 

.  — 

19 

— 

34 

19 

— 

13 

.  —  . 

14 

20 

— 

11 

— 

11 

21 

— 

16 

— 

16 

22 

5 

12 

7J 

91 

23 

— 

22 

23 

24 

2J 

8| 

.  —  . 

11 

25 

8 

.  — 

8 

26 

3 

34 

— 

38 

27 

4i 

7| 

— 

12 

28 

20 

7 

13 

29 

5 

15 

—                              26 

30 

—          • 

12 

—                            12 

31 

11J 

H 

8                               5 

32 

31 

— 

43 

33 

43 

5 

— 

68 

34 

.  —  - 

15 

.  —  . 

15 

35 

— 

12 

— 

22 

36 

— 

16 

— 

23 

37 

45 

— 

— 

54 

38 

6 

4 

— 

10 

39 

— 

5 

— 

5 

40 

— 

11 

11 

— 

41 

— 

22 

— 

22 

42t 

.  —  . 

— 

42 

— 

43* 

5 

— 

— 

12 

44f 

— 

— 

6 

— 

45 

8 

21 

— 

19 

46 

2 

8 

—  . 

10 

47 

— 

70 

— 

77 

48 

— 

15 

— 

15 

49 

— 

7 

8 

— 

50 

— 

63 

.  —  . 

75 

51 

— 

2 

-  —  - 

2 

Preliminary 

— 

4 

— 

4 

Words. 

Totals. 

217 

935 

122 

1,250 

Schedules 

— 

505 

— 

556 

NOTK. — Discussion  on  Financial  Resolutions  not  included. 
*  New  Clause  added  on  Committee  Stage, 
t  New  Clause  added  on  Report  Stage. 
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PROSPEROUS    IRELAND 


Interesting  Facts  and  Figures. 


The  following  statistics,  taken  from  Government  publica- 
tions, and  quotations  from  the  speeches  of  Liberal  Ministers 
and  prominent  Irish  Nationalists  have  been  embodied  in  the 
following  article  to  show  the  enormous  strides  in  progress  and 
prosperity  which  Ireland  has  made  under  Unionist  administra- 
tion, and  are  a  convincing  reply  to  the  argument  that  it  is 
only  under  an  Irish  Parliament  that  the  country  can  attain 
the  full  measure  of  her  prosperity. 


STATISTICS. 

1904. 

1911. 

£ 

£ 

Imports  and  Exports  at  Irish  Ports 

103,790,799 

131,940,725 

18' 

93  (June). 

1912  (June). 

Government  Funds  held  in  Ireland 

25,283,000 

42,249,000 

Deposits   and    Cash    Balances   in    Irish 

Joint  Stock  Banks 

34,637,000 

57,752,000 

Deposits  in  P.O.  Savings  Banks 

4,155,000 

12,731,000 

Deposits  in  Trustee  Savings  Banks 

1,856,000 

2,599,000 

1893. 

1911. 

Net  Receipts  of  Irish  Railways 

1,473,777 

1,696,810 

1893. 

1911. 

Number. 

Ntimber. 

Emigration 

48,147 

30,573 

(First 

week  in  July). 

Pauperism  (total) 

98,266 

76,004 

HOUSING. 
Class  of  House.  1881.  1901.  1911. 

4th.    Mud,     with    one    room     and 

window 40,665  9,872  5,092 

3rd.    Two  to  four  rooms  and  win- 
dows           384,475        251,606        189,136 

2nd.   Good  farm  houses  with  five  to 

nine  rooms  and  windows..    422,241        521,455       583,245 

1st.     Better   description   than   pre- 
ceding class  . .          . .      66,727          75,225         84,406 

QUOTATIONS. 

MR.   REDMOND. 

At  Detroit  on  October  26th,   1910,   Mr.   John  Redmond, 
M.P.,  said:  — 

"  I   desire  to   put  before   you   in   plain,   business-like 
language   what   the    last   ten   years   has    accomplished    for 
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Ireland.  .  .  .  Over  one-half  of  Ireland,  the  tillers  of  the 
soil,  are  absolute  owners.  ...  In  a  few  short  years  the 
whole  of  the  land  of  Ireland  will  be  free  once  and  for 
ever  of  landlordism.  ...  A  few  short  years  and  the  land 
question  in  Ireland,  that  fruitful  source  of  poverty, 
starvation,  misery,  bloodshed  and  crime,  will  have  abso( 
lutely  passed  away.  And  with  the  passing  away  of  that 
system  will  have  passed  away  the  chief  cause  which  kept 
the  Irish  people  not  only  poverty-stricken,  but  en- 
slaved. .  .  . 

"  There  is  a  class  of  people  in  Ireland  perhaps  more 
deserving  of  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  the  Irish  race 
even  than  the  tenant  farmers.  I  mean  the  agricultural 
labourers.  .  .  .  They  still  continue  living  in  those  miserable 
mud  hovels  which  have  been  the  reproach  of  Ireland.  .  .  . 
Well,  thank  God,  in  the  last  two  years  we  have  put  an 
end  to  that  reproach.  Within  the  last  six  years  we  have 
obtained  30,000,000  dollars  from  the  British  Exchequer 
to  remove  these  wretched  hovels  and  to  erect  in  their 
places  decent,  sanitary  habitations  for  the  labourers  of 
Ireland.  ... 

"  No  settlement  of  the  land  question  would  be  accepted 
by  Ireland  which,  did  not  include  a  restoration  of  the 
evicted  tenants  to  their  old  homes.  Three  thousand  of 
these  families  have  within  the  last  few  years  been  restored 
to  their  homes,  not  merely  restored  to  their  homes,  but 
their  houses  that  had  been  broken  down  by  the  crowbar 
brigade  have  been  rebuilt  for  them  by  money  obtained,  not 
as  a  loan,  but  as  a  free  grant  from  the  British  Exchequer. 
Their  farms  have  been  restored,  they  have  been  given  new 
farm  implements,  and  they  have  gone  back  to  the  land 
from  which  they  were  evicted  twenty  years  ago,  not  as 
tenants,  but  as  absolute  owners  of  the  soil.  .  .  . 

' '  To-day,  the  school  houses  are  decent,  sanitary  build- 
ings, heated  and  cleaned  by  money  which  we  obtained 
for  that  purpose  from  the  British  Exchequer.  The 
teachers,  although  they  are  not  paid  as  much  as  the  teachers 
in  England,  still  have  had  their  positions  enormously  im- 
proved. .  .  . 

"  The  secondary  schools  in  Ireland,  what  would  be 
called,  I  think,  here  your  high  schools,  are  to-day  for  the 
first  time  being  well  supported.  Large  monetary  assistance 
is  being  given  to  them.  And  greatest  perhaps  of  all,  for 
the  first  time  for  centuries,  the  blessings  of  facilities  for 
higher  education  have  been  extended  to  the  masses  of  the 
Irish  people.  .  .  .  There  was  created  in  Ireland,  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  great  majority  of  people  of  that  great 
country,  a  great  free  National  University." — Irish  World, 
November  5th,  1910. 

Speaking  in  the  Gresham  Hotel,  Dublin,  on  September 
15th,  1911,  he  said:  — 

"  They  will  no  longer  find  a  country  justly  described 
as  the  most  distressful  country  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
They  will  no  longer  find  a  people  apathetic,  despondent, 
almost  despairing.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  find  a 
country  which  at  long  last  is  beginning  to  prosper.  They 
will  find  a  people  alert,  self-confident,  self-reliant,  and 
strong  in  the  confidence  for  the  future.  The  land  question, 
which  divided  classes,  and  which  was  a  perennial  source, 
I  might  say,  of  civil  war,  has  been  to  a  large  extent 
settled.  .  .  .  The  University  question,  which  divided 
creeds,  has  been  largely  settled  by  the  creation  of  the 
National  University,  and  these  gentlemen  will  find  in  full 
operation  in  this  country  a  great  system  of  local  county 
government." — Freeman's  Journal,  September  16th,  1911. 

MR.  T.  P.  GILL. 

Speaking  at  Belfast  on  August  7th,  1911,  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  connection  with  the  Irish  Industrial  Week,  Mr.  T.  P. 
Gill,  a  former  Nationalist  M.P.,  and  now  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  said :  — 

"Take  our  volume  of  trade,  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial. The  combined  value  of  our  exports  and  imports  has 
risen  from  104  millions  in  1904  to  126  millions  in  1909; 
that  is  an  increase  in  our  annual  turnover  of  more  than 
20  millions  in  five  years.  .  .  . 

"  Do  you  want  more  proofs  from  statistics  that  Ire- 
land is  advancing?  Here  are  two.  The  gross  receipts 
from  goods  and  passenger  traffic  taken  by  Irish  railways 
have  increased  from  £4,140,000  in  1904,  to  £4,335,000  in 
1909.  Taking  a  longer  period  from  the  end  of  1903  to  the 
end  of  1910,  the  deposits  and  cash  balances  in  Irish  Joint 
stock  banks  have  increased  from  45  millions  to  55  millions 
in  these  seven  years.  .  .  .  We  can  boast,  for  instance,  the 
best  shipbuilding,  the  best  linen,  the  best  bacon,  the  best 
butter,  the  best  eggs,  the  best  potatoes,  and  the  best  horses 
in  the  world . "—Irish  News,  August  8th,  1911. 

ME.    T.    W.    EUSSELL. 

Speaking  at  Manchester  on  November  3rd,  1911,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Russell,  M.P.,  vice-president  of  the  Irish  Department 
of  Agriculture,  said:  — 
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"  People  talk  about  '  Poor  Ireland,'  but  I  have  the 
opinion  that,  relatively,  Ireland  is  doing  quite  as  well  as 
any  part  of  the  Empire." — Manchester  Guardian,  No- 
vember 4th,  1911. 

LORD   MACDONNELL. 

Lord  MacDonnell,  formerly  Under- Secretary  for  Ireland, 
speaking  at  University  College,  Dublin,  on  November  29th, 
1911,  said:  — 

"  Within  the  last  eight  years  he  had  seen  a  marvellous 
improvement  in  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  had  seen  con- 
fidence grow  up.  Men  looked  them  in  the  face — men  no 
longer  afraid  of  the  future.  He  put  that  down  not  to 
taxation  on  this  or  on  that — he  put  it  down  to  the 
Land  Purchase  Act,  the  first  great  remedial  measure  that 
had  been  introduced.  He  himself  was  a  Liberal;  but 
count  the  measures  that  had  been  introduced  into  Ireland 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  great  majority  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Conservative  Party,  and  they  would 
give  them  credit  for  that.  From  Mr.  Balfour's  time  in 
1891  up  to  the  present  day  there  had  been  a  succession  of 
great  things.  Consequently  they  must  admit  that,  how- 
ever Ireland  might  have  suffered  in  the  past,  the  day  of 
her  regeneration-  had  already  dawned." — Freeman's 
Journal,  November  30th,  1911. 

MR.   JOSEPH  DEVLIN. 

Mr.  J.  Devlin,  M.P.,  speaking  at*  Belfast  on  August  5th, 
1910,  said:  — 

"  When  one  looked  back,  not  on  the  record  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  but  on  the  work  done  during  the  last  eight 
or  nine  years,  he  confessed  that  to  all  honest  observers 
the  achievements  which  had  been  won  in  every  sphere  of 
life  in  Ireland  were  perhaps  the  most  wonderful,  as  they 
were  the  most  fruitful  reforms  that  were  ever  secured  by 
the  people  either  through  Constitutional  or  revolutionary 
effort  in  a  similar  period.  They  had  been  engaged  in 
nation-building  in  the  highest  degree,  and  whether  it  was 
land  reform,  improved  conditions  of  the  labourers,  the 
establishment  of  a  University,  better  houses  for  the 
workers  in  towns,  the  improvement  of  primary  education — 
the  Irish  Party  in  Parliament  could  point  to  constantly 
growing  monuments  of  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Irish  representatives,  and  to  their  splendid  utility  in  every 
sphere  of  National  activity  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
country." — Freeman's  Journal,  August  6th,  1910. 
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Mr.  Devlin,  speaking  at  Liverpool  on  March  15th,  1911, 
also  said :  — 

"  During  the  eleven  years  Mr.  Redmond  had  been 
leader  of  the  Irish  Party  not  only  had  they  carried  out 
great  measures  of  reform  for  Ireland,  but  they  had  also 
secured  achievements  that  had  wrought  practically  a 
revolution  in  the  country.  Eleven  years  ago  the  land  of 
Ireland  belonged  to  less  than  three  thousand  men.  To-day 
250,000  Irish  farmers  were  the  owners  of  the  land  they 
tilled.  .  .  .  Ten  years  ago  3,500  evicted  tenants  of  Ire- 
land were  either  lying  on  the  roadside,  or  existing  in  the 
Irish  workhouses,  or  looking  with  great  yearning  eyes  to 
the  great  industrial  centres  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
America,  and  hoping  for  the  blessed  day,  when  they  might 
hope  to  be  once  again  reinstated  in  the  land  and  the 
homes  of  their  fathers.  To-day  3,000  out  of  those  evicted 
tenants,  .  .  .had  been  brought  back  to  their  old  farms  and 
homes  not  as  tenants,  not  paying  the  old  rent  to  land- 
lords, but  as  owners  of  their  farms  paying  annuities  to 
the  Government  out  of  what  they  formerly  paid  in  rents 
to  the  landlords.  They  had  secured  large  sums  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  acquire  agricultural  implements  and 
stock.  New  houses  had  been  built  for  them.  .  .  .  Eleven 
years  ago  the  condition  of  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer 
was  the  most  touching  and  pathetic  of  that  of  any 
peasantry  in  the  world.  .  .  .  But  during  the  last  ten 
years  they  had  torn  down  nearly  sixty  thousand  of  these 
wretched,  comfortless,  and  cheerless  homes,  and  upon  their 
foundations  had  built  as  many  labourers'  cottages,  bright, 
healthy,  and  cheerful,  housing  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  the  Irish  population.  .  .  .  During  the  last  two  years 
they  had  won  for  Ireland  a  great  national  University.  .  .  . 
They  had  also  secured  large  grants  for  the  improvement 
of  their  primary  schools,  and  the  more  generous  treatment 
of  the  Irish  school  teachers,  and  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Irish  language  in  the  primary  schools  of  Ireland." — Free- 
man's Journal,  March  20,  1911. 

MR.   WINSTON   CHURCHILL. 

Mr.  Churchill,  M.P.,  speaking  at  a  banquet  at  the  Victoria 
Hotel  by  the  Cork  Harbour  Commissioners,  on  July  2nd,  1912, 
said  :  — 

"  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  as  regards  the  life  of  nations,  and  the  history  of 
people  changes.  Real  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  twenty  years  (a  voice — "  Changes  for  the  good,"  and 
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cheers).  Let  us  be  just.  Both  great  English  parties  have 
contributed  to  that  change.  As  regards  the  land,  a  Pur- 
chase Act  has  been  passed,  as  well  as  the  extension  of  Local 
Government.  These  found  their  counterpart  in  an  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act,  Labourers'  Acts,  and  other  measures 
have  passed  through  Parliament,  and  as  the  result  many 
old  difficulties  are  passing,  or  have  entirely  passed  away, 
and  we  feel  that  better  times  are  coming." — Cork  Ex- 
aminer, July  3rd,  1912. 

MR.   HACKETT. 

Mr.  Hackett,   M.P.,  speaking  at  a  meeting  at  New  Bir- 
mingham on  Sunday,   September  29th,   1912,  said:  — 

"  Within  the  past  few  months  I  travelled  over  most 
of  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  wherever  I  went  I  saw  that 
the  old  mudwalled  cabins  were  cleared  away  and  replaced 
by  splendid  cottages  with  plots,  many  of  them,  I  must 
say,  kept  in  excellent  order,  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
hovels  of  30  years  ago.  I  think  it  was  General  Gordon 
that  spoke  of  the  homes  of  the  Zulu  and  the  Indian 
as  being  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 
Thank  God  the  condition  of  things  has  passed  away. 
Over  60,000  beautiful  labourers'  cottages  have  been  built, 
and  60,000  more  will  be  erected." — -The  Tipperary  Star, 
October  5,  1912. 

DR.  TIMMINS. 

Dr.  Timmins,  speaking  in  Cork  on  September  5th,   1910, 
said  :  — 

"Yes,  and  I  feel  safe  in  declaring  that,  considering 
the  depths  from  which  Ireland  has  arisen  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Land  League,  no  better  country  on  earth 
has  equalled  her  in  the  betterment  of  conditions.  Nor, 
I  may  add,  is  this  my  individual  view.  I  have  been  in 
every  province  of  Ireland,  on  this,  as  on  my  former  visits, 
and  I  have  talked  with  no  one  on  the  subject  who  was  not 
free  to  admit  that  there  was  no  comparison  between  the 
present  state  of  the  country  and  that  of  30  years  ago. 
In  my  own  native  region  of  Fermanagh,  this  truth  was 
conceded,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  parts  of  Ulster. 
In  Leinster,  I  have  seen  as  well  as  heard — no  more  de- 
lightful sight  met  my  eyes  than  the  new  homes  of  rein- 
stated evicted  tenants,  which  I  saw  last  Friday,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Dublin.  I  almost  wished  I  was  one  of 
those  tenants  myself,  when  I  inspected  the  new  sanitary 
houses  that  have  been  built  for  these  people,  and  looked 
over  their  acres,  such  as  the  eye  will  search  for  in  vain 
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in  America.  Around  Cashel  of  the  Kings,  the  same 
cheering  sight  was  seen,  and  the  glorious  Prelate,  Dr. 
Fennelly,  who  presides  spiritually  over  that  region  and 
on  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling,  was  unequivocal 
in  his  declaration  that  great  advancement  had  been  made 
in  Ireland's  conditions." — Cork  Examiner,  September  6th, 
1910. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LIMERICK. 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick   (the  Most  Rev.   Dr.   O'Dwyer), 
speaking  at  Abbeyfeale  on  May   13th,    1912,   said:  — 

"  He  was  much  impressed  at  the  very  great  changes, 
for  the  better,  he  observed  during  his  recent  visitations 
in  the  country  amongst  the  people  generally.  Drunken- 
ness was  rapidly  disappearing  from  amongst  them,  and 
people  were  attaining  more  self-respect,  and  becoming 
more  religious  as  time  went  on.  He  was  pleased  to  note 
children  were  attending  the  schools  more  regularly,  and 
education  progressing  in  the  districts  he  had  been  visit- 
ing, while  he  was  much  impressed  by  the  change  in  the 
material  condition  of  the  people,  both  farmers  and 
labourers — a  wonderful  change  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country.  The  labourers  were  now  possessed  of  beautiful 
cottages,  neat,  comfortable  and  respectable  dwellings,  in- 
stead of  those  wretched  hovels,  which  were  hardly  fit  for 
the  lower  animals  to  dwell  in.  ...  The  farmers  who, 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  were  no  better  than  slaves,  no 
longer  feared  the  threat  of  eviction,  but  were  owners  of 
their  lands." — Freeman's  Journal,  May  14th,  1912. 

PRESS    OPINION. 

Extract  from  leader   in    Cork    Examiner,     August     7th, 
1912:- 

"  Since  history  began  no  nation  has  obtained  such 
a  magnificent  return  for  its  expenditure  as  the  Irish 
people  have  for  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  they  have  incurred 
in  order  to  keep  the  National  Party  at  Westminster. 
Land  Acts,  Labourers'  Acts,  Local  Government  Acts — 
was  there  ever  such  a  head  roll  of  profitable  triumphs  as 
those  which  the  Irish  Party  have  wrested  from  an  alien 
and  hostile  Parliament?  Take  the  present  insurance  law. 
.  .  .  Great  as  these  advantages  are,  great  as  the  advantages 
of  any  one  Act  of  Parliament  could  possibly  be,  they 
can  for  a  moment  compare  with  the  accumulated  gains 
of  the  almost  amazing  legislative  harvest  which  has  been 
garnered  for  Ireland  during  the  last  thirty-two  years? 
Verily,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  has  been  changed. 
The  farmer,  the  labourer,  the  town  tenant,  all  have  ob- 
tained advantages  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  Eng- 
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land,  or,  we  believe,  any  other  country.  If  the  benefits 
of  the  Insurance  Act  are  worth  the  few  pence  a  week  that 
each  individual  has  to  pay,  how  much  ought  the  Irish 
farmer  and  labourer  to  pay  for  what  he  has  obtained  ?  If 
they  all  paid  the  three  or  four  pence  a  week  each  which 
the  one  Act  is  worth,  what  a  prodigious  total  would  the 
Xat'onal  Fund  reach  this  year,  not  to  speak  of  arrears  " 

Ulster  Leads  the  Way. 

The  appended  statistics  show,  however  gratifying  has 
been  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  as  a  whole,  Ulster's 
rate  of  progress  has  been  phenomenal,  and  compares  more  than 
favourably  with  any  other  part  or  parts  of  Ireland.  These 
figures  and  facts  give  added  weight  to  Ulster's  resistance  to 
a  system  of  Government  which  she  believes  will  mean  the  end 
of  her  prosperity  and  progress. 

STATISTICS. 

P.O.  &  Trustee  Savings  Banks — 
Depositors       . .  (1907) 

Deposits  (1907)          

Customs  Revenue  (1911) 

Imports  and  Exports  (Value),  (1911)     . . 

Rateable  Value  (1910-1J) 

Emigration  (1902-11)  per  1,000  of  popu- 
lation 

HOUSING 

Percentage  of  occupiers  of 

One  room 

Two  rooms 

Three  rooms 

Four  rooms  . . 

Ratio  to  Population  of  Persons  receiving 
Poor  Law  Relief  (1911),  1  in  every. . 
Illiterates  (per  cent.) 


REST  OF 

ULSTER. 

IRELAND. 

211,784 

368,439 

£ 

£ 

5,841,337 

7,247,820 

2,373,933 

914,594 

9,987,599 

6,652,743 

5,553,487 

10,145,045 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

6.7 

Per  cent. 

1911. 

3.2 

19.6 

20.4 

18.3 


9.2 

Per  cent. 

1911. 

7.6 

23.2 

30.5 

15.3 


53 
10.3 


Population  of  Belfast 


1783.  1891. 

13,105  255,950 

1893. 

Valuation  of  Belfast          £741,000 

Belfast.  Dublin. 

Local  Taxation  (in  the  £)*  7s.  Id.  10s.  5d. 

Funds  of  three  Banks  with  Head  Offices      1892. 

in  Belfast        £14,797,285 

Amount  Collected  in  Belfast  by  Customs      1892. 
and  Inland  Revenue  Depts.f  . .  £3,250,000 

1893. 
Tonnage  of  Vessels  clearing  from  Belfast    2,002,629 


105 
8.7 
BELFAST. 

1912. 
391,051 

1912. 

£1,543,919 

Cork. 

10s.  6d. 

1911. 
£25,107,600 

1911. 
£4,915,377 

1911. 
2,841,553 


*  Excluding  Water  and  Poor  Rate,  t  These  figures  are  more  than  double 
those  for  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  are  surpassed  by  no  other  city  in  the  United 
Kingdom  except  London,  Liverpool  and  Bristol. 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Belfast  does  70  per  cent,   of   all  the   Irish  export  trade. 

Belfast  does  one-fifth  of  the  Irish  export  cattle  trade. 

Belfast  has  five  of  the  largest  industrial  concerns  of  their 
kind  in  the  world. 

Belfast  has  34  per  cent,  of  all  Irish  coastwise  shipping. 
It  is  only  surpassed  by  London,  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Belfast  has  one-half  of  all  foreign  shipping  from  Ireland. 


PAUPERISM. 

Belfast  has  95  Paupers  in  every  10,000  people. 

Dublin  „  283 
Cork,  Limerick, 

&  Waterford  "  62>1  "  "  » 

Belfast  is  not  only  best  in  Ireland,   but  by  far  the  best 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

London  has  233  Paupers  in  every  10,000  people. 

Liverpool  207 


Manchester 
Birmingham 
Leeds 
Glasgow 


186 
225 
136 
246 


Average  for  United  Kingdom,  207  per  10,000. 


POOR  BATE. 

The  average  Poor  Rate  in  Ulster  is     10|d  per  £. 

,,  ,,  ,,  Connaught  is     1/4^  per  <£. 

,,  ,,  ,,  Leinster  is     1/6^  per  £. 

,,  ,,  ,,  Munster  is  1/llf  per  £. 


Belfast 

Dublin 

Cork 

County  Antrim 

, ,       Down 
Cork 

,,       Galway 


ILLITERATES. 

has    3.6    per    cent,    of    Illiterates. 

„  5.3 

,,  6.5 

„  5.2 

„  6.4 

„  9.4 
,   18.8 
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County  Antrim 
Down 
Derry 
Armagh 
Tyrone 
Gal  way 
Clare 
Kilkenny 


POLICE. 

has  13  Police  per  10,000  inhabitants 
12 
13 
14 
14 
51 
46 
27 


The  last  is  the  lowest  outside  Ulster. 

CRIME. 

Indictable  Offences. 

Dublin    had   3,429.       Population    (304,000). 
Belfast     ,,      1,826.  ,,          (386,000). 

HOUSING. 

In    1911. — Single   Room   Dwelling   or   Tenement   occupied 
by   more   than  one   person. 

Belfast  (Populatkm  386,000)  had  288 

Dublin  ...      (         „  304,000)     „       17,529 

Cork,  Limerick,  and 

Waterford  "...       (         „  142,000)     „         1,911 

Four  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  some  influential  citizens, 
a  Health  Commmission,  consisting  of  impartial  experts  from 
Great  Britain,  with  Colonel  Harding  (Leeds)  as  Chairman,  was 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  enquire  into  the  condition 
of  Belfast  from  a  health  point  of  view. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  their  unanimous  report :  — 
"  The  people   are  well   housed." 
"  Slums  are  rare  in  Belfast." 

"  There  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  antiquated 
courts,  alleys,  and  common  yards,  such  as  may  be  seen 
in  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  also  in  many  of  the  older  seaport 
towns  in  England  and  Wales." 

"  Both  in  respect  of  room  accommodation,  and  in 
respect  of  the  scale  of  charge  for  rent,  Belfast  is  greatly 
favoured  in  comparison  with  other  towns." 
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THE    HOME   RULE    BILL. 


Summary  of  Report  Stage. 


The  Report  stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  entered  upon 
on  December  30th,  on  which  day  the  Government  brought 
forward  a  resolution  allocating  the  time  to  be  given  at  this 
stage  to  the  discussion  on  the  various  clauses  of  the  Bill. 
The  following  pages  contain  a  summary  of  the  debates:  — 

DECEMBER  30. — FIRST  DAY  OF  REPORT  STAGE. 

MR.  ASQUITH  moved  a  resolution  limiting  the  discussion  to  certain 
clauses  on  each  of  the  seven  days  allotted  to  the  Report  stage,  and  specifying 
the  time  or  times  on  each  day  at  which  the  closure  would  be  applied.  An 
extra  half-day  had  been  promised,  when  Clause  8  was  in  committee,  and 
this  time  was  to  be  provided  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  on  the  present 
resolution. 

MR.  BONAR  LAW  pointed  out  that  the  Prime  Minister,  when  moving 
the  original  closure  resolution,  had  promised  every  clause  would  be  dif- 
cussed  on  committee  or  report.  In  committee  212  lines  had  been  discussed 
and  1,434  passed  undiscussed.  Eighty-four  Government  amendments 
were  introduced,  only  10  of  which  had  been  discussed.  The  Government 
had  put  down  59  amendments  to  be  discussed  on  report.  Most  important 
matters  had  never  been  discussed  and  could  not  be  discussed  in  the  time 
allotted.  The  Bill  would  come  up  for  discussion  twice  again,  but  not  one 
line  could  be  altered.  The  present  discussion  was  a  waste  of  time,  and  the 
only  use  of  the  House  of  Commons  under  present  conditions  was  to  act  as 
a  sounding  board  to  echo  the  voice  of  the  Government. 

MR.  J.  HEDMOND  said  but  for  the  closure  the  Bill  would  have  been  killed 
by  talk.  5,500  columns  of  the  Official  Report  had  been  spoken  on  the  Bill, 
estimated  at  2,500,000  words.  The  Bible  only  contained  1,000,000  words. 
There  had  been  194  divisions.  He  considered  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  the  Bill  not  only  adequate  but  generous. 

SIR  E.  CARSON  said  the  House  had  been  framing  a  new  constitution 
and  destroying  one  which  had  taken  hundreds  of  years  to  grow.  The  only 
answer  to  many  amendments  had  been  the  gag.  In  limiting  discussion 
the  Government  had  not  considered  the  interests  of  the  country,  but  only 
political  exigencies. 

MR.  W.  O'BRIEN  moved  an  amendment  to  give  more  time  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  Clause  14,  which  contained  the  financial  scheme.  It  would  be 
an  outrage  that  Irish  representatives  should  be  debarred  from  a  discussion 
of  the  clause. 

The  amendment  was  defeated  by  259  to  218.     Cols.  83-94. 

After  further  discussion  the  Closure  time-table  was  carried  by  279  to  153. 
Cols.  58-114. 

NEW  CLAUSE. 

"  The  powers  conferred  in  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  Act 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  Session  held  in  the 
twenty-first  and  twenty-second  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
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Third,  chapter  eleven,  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  better  securing 
the  liberty  of  the  subject '  shall  not  be  exercised,  and  that 
section  is  hereby  repealed." 

I  SIR  RUFUS  ISAACS  moved  the  clause  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made 
during  the  committee  stage. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to.     Col.  119. 

NEAV  CLAUSE. 

Special   Provisions   as    to   Dublin    University,    Trinity   College, 

Dublin,  and  the  Queen's  University  of  Belfast. 
No  law  made  by  the  Irish  Parliament  shall  have  effect  so 
as  to  alter  the  constitution,  or  divert  the  property  of,  or  repeal 
or  diminish  any  existing  exemption  or  immunity  enjoyed  by 
the  University  of  Dublin,  or  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  the 
Queen's  University  of  Belfast,  unless  and  until  the  proposed 
alteration,  diversion,  repeal,  or  diminution  is  approved,  in  the 
case  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  or  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
by  a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting  at  a  meeting  of  each 
of  the  following  bodies  convened  for  the  purpose,  namely:  (a) 
the  governing  body  of  the  College,  and  (b)  the  junior  fellows 
and  professors  voting  together,  and  (c)  the  University  Council, 
and  (d)  the  Senate;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Queen's  University 
of  Belfast  by  a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting  at  a  meet- 
ing of  each  of  the  following  bodies  convened  for  the  purpose, 
namely:  («)  the  Senate,  and  (5)  the  Academic  Council,  and 
(c)  the  Convocation  of  the  University : 

Provided  that — 

(a)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  taking  of  pro- 
perty (not  being  land  in  the  occupation  of  or  used  in  con- 
nexion with  the  College  or  either  of  the  Universities)  for 
the  purpose  of  roads,  railways,  lighting,  water,  or  drainage 
works,  or  other  works  of  public  utility  upon  payment  of 
compensation ;  and 

(&)  There  shall  be  paid  annually,  out  of  moneys  pro- 
vided by  the  Irish  Parliament,  to  the  Queen's  University 
of  Belfast,  a  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  University,  and  that  sum  if  and 
so  far  as  not  so  paid  shall  be  deducted  on  the  order  of  the 
Joint  Exchequer  Board  from  the  Transferred  Sum  and 
paid  to  the  University;  and 

(c)  Until  the  Joint  Exchequer  Board  certify  that  the 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  account  of  Trinity 
College  under  section  thirty-nine  of  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
1903,  is  adequate  to  afford  the  indemnity  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  by  that  section,  there  shall  be  paid  annually 
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out  of  moneys  provided  by  the  Irish  Parliament  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  pounds  to  that  account;  and  that  sum, 
if  and  so  far  as  not  so  paid,  shall  be  deducted  on  the  ordsr 
of  the  Joint  Exchequer  Board  from  the  Transferred  Sum 
and  paid  to  that  account. 

SIR  RUFUS  ISAACS  moved  the  clause,  to  which  was  afterwards  added 
certain  Government  amendments  included  in  the  above,  which  were  agreed 
to  without  debate. 

MR.  J.  H.  CAMPBELL  said  the  clause  had  been  promised  by  Mr.  Birrell, 
who  undertook  to  frame  one  for  the  protection  of  the  University. 

ME.  BIKKELL  said  the  clause  as  placed  on  the  paper  did  not  completely 
carry  out  his  proposal,  so  amendments  were  moved.  The  clause  met 
with  the  approval  of  Trinity  College,  which  had  reformed  its  constitution 
in  1911. 

SIR  E.  CARSON  agreed  to  the  proposals  contained  in  the  clause. 
The  clause  was  agreed  to.     Cols.  119-154. 

NEW  CLAUSE. 

Suspension  of  Executive  Power  in  Ireland  During  State  of  War. 

(1)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty  in  Council  by  Pro- 
clamation made  at  any  time  of  or  during  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  or  of  national  emergency  to  suspend  the  exercise 
of  executive  power  in  Ireland  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  such  period  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  Proclamation,  and  during  that  period  all  execu- 
tive power  in  Ireland  shall  be  exercised  without  reference  to 
the  Executive  Committee,   and  the   Lord   Lieutenant  and  the 
heads  and  officers  of  Irish  Departments  shall  comply  with  any 
directions  that  may  be  given  by  His  Majesty  as  regards  Irish 
services. 

(2)  If  any  head,  or  officer,  or  servant,  of  an  Irish  Depart- 
ment neglect  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  directions  given  by 
His  Majesty,   in  pursuance  of  the   provisions  of  this  section, 
he  may  be  removed  from  his  office  by  His  Majesty  in  Council, 
and  His  Majesty  in  Council  may  appoint  another  person  to  fill 
the  vacancy  so  caused. 

(3)  All    expenditure    incurred    in    the    administration    of 
Irish  services  under  the  provision  of  this  section,  and  which  are 
paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  United  Kingdom,   shall  be 
made  good  by  means  of  deductions  from  the  Transferred  Sum 
under  this  Act   in  accordance  with   regulations   made   by   the 
Treasury. 

MR.  JAMES  HOPE  moved  the  clause  in  order  to  provide  that  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency  the  central  Imperial  Government  should  have 
control  of  the  whole  machinery  of  Government  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  On  the  outbreak  of  war,  subordinate  Governments  had  proved 
an  element  of  weakness.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Roberts  with  regard 
to  Natal.  Cape  Colony  was  even  a  stronger  example.  Therefore,  power 
ought  to  be  reserved  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  take  complete  control. 
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MB.  H.  SAMUEL  argued  that  as  matters  relating  to  war  and  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Crown  were  excluded  from  the  Irish  Legislature,  they  were 
likewise  excluded  from  the  Irish  Executive.  The  new  clause  would  only 
wipe  out  the  Irish  Executive  without  affecting  the  Irish  Parliament. 

SIB  E.  CABSON  commented  on  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  for  War 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  A  Home  Rule  Government  that  did 
not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Imperial  Government  would  make  defence  more 
difficult.  There  was  no  comparison  between  Canada  3,000  miles  away  and 
Ireland  twelve  miles  away.  It  was  right  to  assume  there  might  be  a  hostile 
Government  in  Ireland  and  that  it  might  behave  as  the  Nationalists  did  at 
the  time  of  the  South  African  War.  The  object  of  the  new  clause  was  to 
prevent  the  Imperial  Government  being  hampered  at  a  time  of  national 
emergency,  and  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with  now,  as  it  might  not  be 
possible  in  the  future. 

COLOSTEL  SEELY  believed  that  the  grant  of  Home  Rule  would  bring 
contentment  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  would  be  loyal.  The  Irish  regi- 
ments were  loyal  in  the  South  African  War,  and  the  only  Irishmen  who  were 
not,  were  those  who  thought  they  had  been  wrongly  deprived  of  their  Par- 
liament. 

Cols.  154-175. 

DECEMBER  31. — SECOND  DAY  OF  REPORT  STAGE. 
First  day  of  Closure. 

Resumed  debate  on  Mr.  J.  F.  Hope's  new  clause. 

MB.  R.  M'NEILL  said  great  difficulty  would  arise  if  at  a  time  of  crisis 
the  right  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  take  over  the  railways  was  dis- 
puted. A  separate  Parliament  would  constitute  a  serious  danger.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Nationalists  would  abandon  the  view  that  "  England's 
difficulty  is  Ireland's  opportunity."  At  the  time  of  Grattan's  Parliament, 
Wolfe  Tone  and  Emmet  invited  invasion  by  the  French.  It  was  idle  to 
suppose  that  whilst  these  men  were  still  held  up  for  veneration  disloyalty 
would  disappear. 

SIB  RTTFUS  ISAACS  said  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  Bill  contained  everything  really  needed. 

MB.  MOORE  called  attention  to  the  present  want  of  loyalty  in  Ireland, 
and  alluded  to  the  order  from  the  War  Office  which  necessitated  a  soldier's 
funeral  avoiding  the  Nationalist  quarter  of  Belfast,  and  having  to  make  a 
detour  of  three  miles. 

Clause  rejected,  288  to  150.     Cols.  209-266. 

NEW  CLAUSE. 
Prohibition  of  Bounties  on  Production. 

"  The  Irish  Parliament  shall  not  directly  nor  indirectly 
grant  or  authorise  the  grant  of  any  bounty  in  the  production 
of  any  article." 

MB.  GOLDMAN  moved  the  clause,  and  said  it  was  the  first  opportunity 
for  discussing  such  an  important  matter.  The  Government  had  introduced 
safeguards  to  protect  English  industries  against  possible  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  it  was  still  open  to  that  Parliament  to 
grant  bounties.  Export  duties  might  be  a  method  of  granting  bounties, 
and  there  were  other  indirect  methods  that  had  been  adopted  by  foreign 
countries. 
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MR.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  said  the  Government  proposed  to  move  an  amend- 
ment to  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  the  Bill  of  1886  was  the  fear  that  an  Irish  Parliament  would  be  Protective. 
The  tobacco  growing  industry  in  Ireland  had  been  subject  to  bounty  for 
instructional  purposes.  He  was  not  concerned  to  uphold  the  principle  of 
bounties,  but  looking  at  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  cruel  to 
stop  the  encouragement  of  Irish  industries  as  they  had  been  encouraged 
in  the  past. 

ME.  W.  REDMOND  spoke  of  the  industries  destroyed  in  past  times,  and 
also  of  the  new  tobacco  growing  industry  fostered  by  Government.  The 
new  clause  would  make  that  industry  impossible. 

Clause  rejected,  252  to  102.     Cols.  269-306. 

NEW  CLAUSE. 
Right  to  Protection  of  Executive  Officers. 

"  Every  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal 
protection  of  the  Irish  Government,  its  officers,  and  servants, 
so  as  to  protect  him  in  lawfully  doing  any  act  he  has  a  legal 
right  to  do  or  in  abstaining  from  doing  any  act  he  has  a  legal 
right  to  abstain  from  doing,  and  if  any  Irish  Minister  or  any 
officer  or  servant  of  the  Irish  Government  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  afford  any  protection  which  it  is  his  duty  to  afford,  the 
person  injured  by  any  such  neglect  or  refusal  may  sustain  an 
action  for  damages  in  respect  of  such  injury." 

MR.  MILDMAY  said  the  clause  was  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  threats 
of  Nationalists  that  when  they  had  power  they  would  remember  their  ene- 
mies. The  protection  was  necessary  for  those  who,  in  spite  of  every  tempta- 
tion, had  been  loyal  to  the  cause  of  law  and  order.  Supremacy  included 
not  only  lawmaking  but  enforcement  of  law.  The  safeguards  were  for 
possibly  faults  of  commission,  but  protection  against  faults  of  omission  was 
more  necessary. 

SIR  RTTFUS  ISAACS  said  the  clause  contained  a  novel  principle  for  which 
there  was  no  precedent.  If  legal  rights  were  infringed  protection  could  be 
obtained  through  the  ordinary  law  courts.  It  was  strange  there  should  be 
fear  that  an  Irish  Parliament  and  Executive  would  not  act  up  to  their 
responsibilities. 

MR.  C.  CRAIG  reminded  the  House  of  the  oppression  formerly  practised 
and  argued  that  the  lives  of  those  now  under  police  protection  would  not 
in  the  future  be  safe. 

The  Clause  was  rejected,  283  to  143.     Cols.  309-322. 

JANUARY  1. — THIRD  DAT  OF  REPORT  STAGE. 

Second  day  of  Closure. 

CLAUSE  1.       Establishment  of  Irish  Parliament. 
Amendment. — Insert  "  except  in  the  province  of  Ulster." 

SIR  E.  CARSON  moved  the  amendment  in  order  that  the  exclusion  of 
Ulster  might  have  further  serious  consideration.  He  had  no  thought  of 
compromise,  which  he  regarded  as  impossible.  Had  the  Government  made 
up  their  minds  to  drive  the  Unionists  of  Ulster  out  of  the  Constitution,  and 
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had  the  House  made  up  its  mind  to  compel  Ulster  to  come  into  the  new 
Constitution  ?  The  Ulster  Unionists  would  never  submit  to  a  Home  Rule 
Parliament.  Ulster  claimed  to  remain  as  at  present  under  a  government 
with  which  it  was  satisfied,  and  under  which  it  had  prospered.  The  Nation- 
alists claimed  Home  Rule  on  the  ground  that  the  Act  of  Union  had  failed. 
The  claim  of  Ulster  was  that  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  Union  was 
a  success.  The  population  of  the  four  Protestant  counties  of  Ulster  was 
greater  than  Newfoundland  and  New  Zealand,  yet  neither  of  those  countries 
had  been  forced  into  a  union  with  any  other  country.  Ulster  would  not 
gain  a  single  advantage  from  the  Bill,  but  would  be  in  a  position  of  perpetual 
minority  and  would  be  governed  by  the  farmers  and  labourers  of  the  South 
and  West  of  Ireland.  There  was  nothing  in  the  finance  of  the  Bill  to  improve 
the  position  of  Ulster.  With  regard  to  the  loyalist  minorities  in  the  South 
and  West,  their  position  would  be  improved  if  Ulster  were  excluded  from 
the  Bill,  because  there  would  be  a  full  representation  from  Ulster  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  watch  over  their  interests.  If  Ulster  was  to  be 
excluded,  it  was  better  to  exclude  the  whole  province.  The  Government 
had  never  laid  before  the  electors  the  proposal  to  force  Ulster  under  a  Home 
Rule  Bill. 

ME.  ASQUITH  asked,  supposing  the  Bill  as  it  stood  was  submitted  to 
the  electors  and  approved  by  them,  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  Ulster  ? 
The  Bill  treated  Ireland  as  a  whole,  and  what  was  good  for  the  whole  could 
not  be  injurious  for  a  part.  The  Ulsterman  would  still  be  a  subject  of  the 
Crown  and  be  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Government 
would  still  consider  suggestions  as  to  safeguards.  The  exclusion  of  Ulster 
meant  the  wreck  of  the  Bill,  as  every  clause  would  then  be  unworkable  and 
unmeaning.  The  finance  would  fall  to  the  ground  at  once.  The  claim, 
therefore,  was  that  because,  Ulster  did  not  want  Home  Rule  the  whole  of 
Ireland  was  not  to  have  it.  The  amendment  included  constituencies  which 
were  well  known  to  have  large  Nationalist  majorities.  When  it  was  realised 
what  benefits  the  Bill  would  confer,  he  felt  sure  Ulster  would  accept  it. 

MR.  J.  REDMOND  said  he  and  his  colleagues  desired  to  give  the  amend- 
ment serious  consideration,  but  the  opposition  of  a  small  minority  was  a 
lamentable  fact.  When  the  Irish  Protestants  knew  their  liberties  and 
religion  were  not  attacked,  he  was  sure  they  would  help  in  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  He  would  go  far  to  conciliate  opposition  provided  any 
proposal  made  was  genuine  and  not  intended  to  wreck  the  Bill. 

SIR  J.  LONSDALE  said  he  hoped  before  the  Government  finally  decided 
on  the  rejection  of  the  amendment  they  would  seriously  consider  the  conse- 
quences. The  amendment  offered  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  people 
of  Ulster  were  solemnly  pledged  to  resist  Home  Rule,  and  the  responsibility 
of  attempting  coercion  must  rest  with  the  Government. 

MR.  PIRIE  did  not  consider  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  would 
wreck  the  Bill,  and  although  at  present  no  doubt  the  people  of  Ulster  would 
refuse  to  accept  Home  Rule,  he  believed  they  would  eventually  come  to  a 
different  decision. 

MR.  BONAR  LAW  said  any  attempt  to  carry  Home  Rule  against  the 
wishes  of  Ulster  would  mean  disaster.  A  further  argument  for  the  exclusion 
of  Ulster  was  that  in  the  event  of  war  the  danger  would  be  less  than  if  the 
whole  of  Ireland  were  hostile.  The  Bill  was  given  as  a  concession  to  the  demand 
of  the  Nationalists  to  govern  themselves,  but  it  would  enable  the  Nationalists 
to  use  British  force  to  compel  others  to  submit  to  a  government  they  de- 
tested. There  was  no  instance  of  a  community  being  driven  out  of  their 
allegiance  by  compulsion.  In  reply  to  the  Prime  Minister's  question  as  to 
the  attitude  of  Ulster  if  the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  been  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  electors  on  a  clear  issue,  his  own  attitude  would  be  that  he 
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would  not  encourage  resistance,  but  if  the  Bill  was  forced  on  Ulster  and 
against  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  then  he  would  assist 
them  in  resisting  it. 

Amendment  rejected,  294  to  197.     Cols.  377-480. 

JANUARY  2. — FOURTH  DAY  OF  KEPORT   STAGE. 

Third  day  of  Closure. 
CLAUSE  2.        Legislative  Powers  of  Irish  Parliament- 

Amendment  Clause  2,  after  "  laws  "  insert  ".or  (without 
the  previous  approval  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  acting  on  the  in- 
structions of  His  Majesty),  to  discuss  or  pass  any  resolution  or 
address." 

EARL  WINTERTON  moved  the'amendment  with  the  object  of  preventing 
the  Irish  Parliament  from  passing  resolutions  on  subjects  on  which  they 
could  not  legislate.  Such  resolutions  might  prove  very  mischievous. 

MR.  BIRRELL  said  the  amendment  was  an  attempt  to  shut  the  mouth 
of  an  independent  Parliamentary  assembly  in  a  manner  which  was  impossible. 

MR.  DILLON  said  if  the  amendment  was  accepted  it  would  not  prevent 
the  Irish  Parliament  passing  resolutions.  They  would  move  the  Speaker 
out  of  the  Chair,  put  someone  else  in.  and  express  their  opinions.  It  would 
have  the  same  weight  as  a  resolution,  although  not  passed  at  a  legal  sitting. 

SIR  RUFTJS  ISAACS  said  the  Irish  Parliament  could  not  be  prevented 
from  expressing  opinions,  and  the  amendment  could  not  be  enforced. 

Amendment  rejected,  279  to  154.     Cols.  547-584. 

Amendment,  Clause  2,  after  "  laws  "  insert  "  or  to  vote 
any  grant  of  public  money." 

MR.  G.  LOCKER-LAMPSON  moved  the  amendment  with  the  object  of 
preventing  grants  of  public  money.  The  Irish  Parliament  were  debarred 
from  passing  certain  laws,  but  unless  the  power  of  granting  money  was  with- 
held, the  clause  might  be  evaded. 

MR.  BIRRELL  said  all  money  that  went  into  the  Irish  Exchequer  could 
only  be  appropriated  by  the  passing  of  an  Act,  so  any  grants  outside  such 
Act  would  be  void. 

MR.  J.  HOPE  said  it  was  not  clear  all  funds  would  go  to  the  Exchequer, 
and  it  was  possible  for  money  to  be  voted  into  a  special  fund. 

SIR  RTTFUS  ISAACS  said  the  only  legal  way  was  by  Act,  but  it  was  inpos- 
sible  to  prevent  evasions.  These  could,  however,  be  stopped  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Amendment  rejected,  294  to  169.     Cols.  587-608. 

Closure ;  remainder  of  Clause  2  (with  Government  amendments) 
carried  without  discussion. 

CLAUSE  3. 
Prohibition  of  laws  interfering  with  religious  equality,  etc. 

This  clause  (with  a  Government  amendment)  carried  with- 
out discussion. 

Debate  Resumed. 

CLAUSE  4.        Executive   power   in   Ireland. 

Amendment. — Omission  of  Clause  4  to  end  of  Sub-sec- 
tion (2). 
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MK.  R.  M'NEILL  said  a  separate  Executive  for  Ireland  was  more  mis- 
chievous than  a  separate  Legislature.  The  Bill  gave  an  Irish  Parliament 
power  to  legislate  and  maintain  order,  and  included  prohibitions,  but  the 
Executive  had  to  administer  under  a  system  of  divided  responsibility  and 
mixed  control.  The  reason  was  that  the  Government  endeavoured  to  give 
all  autonomy  possible,  but  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom  was  to  pay  for  it.  Hence 
the  restrictions  which  must  cause  confusion.  An  Executive  should  be 
established  more  in  keeping  with  the  duties  it  would  have  to  perform. 

MR.  H.  SAMUEL  said  the  amendment  would  establish  a  state  of  affairs 
that  would  be  without  precedent  with  regard  to  the  grant  of  self-government 
to  any  Colony.  The  system  set  up  by  the  Bill  was  that  of  every  federal 
system  in  which  services  were  reserved  to  the  central  authority. 

MR.  W.  REDMOND  denied  that  former  Irish  Parliaments  were  hostile 
to  the  English  Parliament.  The  Bill  would  restore  the  self-respect  of  the 
Irish  people  and  would  unite  the  people  of  the  British  Empire  as  they  never 
would  otherwise  have  been  united. 

Amendment  rejected,  282  to  162.     Cols.  613-660. 

Closure — remainder  of  Clause  (with  Government  amendments)  carried 
without  discussion. 

CLAUSE   5. — Future    transfer    of    certain   reserved    services 
and  Government  amendments  carried  without  discussion. 

CLAUSE    6. — Summoning,    etc.,    of   Irish   Parliament,    and 
CLAUSE    7. — Royal   Assent   to    Bills   of   Irish     Parliament, 
carried   without  discussion. 


JANUARY  7. — FIFTH  DAY  OF  REPORT  STAGE 

Fourth  day  of  Closure. 
CLAUSE  8. — Composition  of  Irish  Senate. 
Amendment. — Omit  "forty"  and  insert  "one  hundred." 

SIR  H.  CARLILE  said  the  object  of  the  amendment  was  the  protection 
of  the  minority.  If  a  joint  session  of  both  Houses  took  place,  the  present 
numbers  gave  no  protection  whatever  to  the  minority,  and  was  ridiculously 
small. 

MR.  BIRRELL,  although  a  strong  advocate  for  a  second  Chamber 
considered  the  number  of  Senators  provided  by  the  Bill  adequate. 

MR.  J.  H.  CAMPBELL  reminded  the  House  of  the  repeated  promises  of 
the  Government  with  regard  to  safeguards.  The  Second  Chamber  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  safeguard,  but  the  number  of  Senators  had  been  reduced  to 
a  lower  figure  than  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

Amendment  rejected,  292-170.     Cok.  1021-1068. 

Amendment  Clause  8,  Sub-section  (1),  after  "  nomination 
and  "  insert  "  if  a  resolution  in  favour  of  electing  the  Senate 
be  passed  by  either  House  of  the  Irish  Parliament  within  five 
years  from  the  appointed  day." 

MR.  CRAWSHAY  WILLIAMS  moved  the  amendment  in  order  to  ensure 
that  if  the  principle  of  a  nominated  Senate  was  working  well  and  the  Irish 
people  did  not  wish  to  change  the  system,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  do  so. 
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If  a  change  was  desired,  then  the  passing  of  a  resolution  would  put  in  force 
the  provision  with  regard  to  proportional  representation. 

MR.  H.  SAMUEL  declined  to  accept  the  amendment,  as  it  was  decided 
in  the  Committee  stage  that  the  Senators  should  after  the  first  five  years 
be  elected  by  proportional  representation. 

Amendment  negatived.     Coif.  1071-1080. 

Amendment,  Clause  8. —A  Government  amendment  was  in- 
serted without  discussion. 

Amendment,  Clause  8,  to  add  new  Sub-section:  "  (5)  Be- 
fore any  Order  in  Council  is  made  under  this  Section,  a  draft 
thereof  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Session  of  that  Parliament,  and 
if  an  Address  is  presented  to  His  Majesty  by  either  of  those 
Houses  within  the  next  subsequent  forty  days  on  which  that 
House  has  sat  against  the  draft  or  any  part  thereof  no  further 
proceedings  shall  be  taken  upon  the  draft,  but  without  prejudice 
to  the  making  of  any  new  draft." 

MR.  J.  HOPE  said  the  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  provide  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  should  have  the  opportunity  of  placing  some  check 
upon  the  wide  powers  given  by  the  Bill  for  framing  regulations  with  regard 
to  elections  imder  a  system  of  proportional  representation,  as  no  one  had 
any  experience  of  the  working  of  such  a  system. 

MR.  H.  SAMTJEL  said  the  amendment  was  unnecessary,  as  the  matter 
was  entirely  one  of  machinery. 

Amendment  rejected,  313  to  180.     Cols.  1080-1083. 

CLAUSE  9. — Composition  of  Irish  House,  of  Commons. 

Amendment,  Clause  9. — At  end  of  Sub-section  (1)  add 
"  (2)  In  any  constituency  which  returns  three  or  more  mem- 
bers, the  election  shall  be  held  on  the  principle  of  proportional 
representation." 

SIR  A.  MOND  having  explained  in  detail  the  principle  of  proportional 
representation,  which  he  claimed  gave  representation  to  minorities  and 
reduced  election  expenses  said  if  the  amendment  was  adopted  it  would  give 
Unionist  representation  in  districts  that  would  otherwise  return  only 
Nationalists. 

MR.  ASQTJTITH  said  the  Government  would  accept  the  amendment,  as 
it  did  not  commit  either  the  Government  or  the  Irish  Parliament  to  the 
complete  adoption  of  proportional  representation,  but  restricted  it  to  a 
limited  number  of  const ituences. 

Amendment  carried,  311  to  81.     Cols.  1087-1126. 

Amendment,  Clause  9  Sub-section  3,  omit  "  after  throe 
years  from  the." 

MR.  HCME  WILLIAMS  said  the  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  reserve 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  powers  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons.  The  latter  House  was  to  be  elected  for  five  years,  but  at  the 
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end  of  three  years  it  could  alter  the  franchise,  even  giving  female  suffrage, 
could  abolish  the  ballot,  and  alter  the  constituencies.  The  latter  could  te 
changed  to  the  disadvantage  of  industrial  districts  and  in  favour  of  the 
agricultural  districts. 

MR.  H.  SAMXJEL  opposed  the  amendment,  but  his  speech  was  interrupted 
by  the  closure. 

Amendment  rejected,  312  to  187.     Cols.  1129-1134. 

Clause  9  (with  Government  amendments)  was  carried  with- 
out further  discussion. 

Clause  10  (Money   Bills). 

Clause   11    (Disagreement    between    tiro    Houses     of    Irish 

Parliament'). 
Clause   12   (Privileges,  qualifications,  etc.,  of  Members  of 

Irish   Parliamen t} . 

Clause   13   (Representation    of    Ireland    in    the    House,     of 
Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom}. 

Clause   14   (Irish  Revenue  and  Expenditure}. 
The  above  Clauses,  all  except  Clause  12,  with  Government 
amendments,  were  carried  without  discussion. 

JANUARY  8. — SIXTH  DAY  OF  REPORT  STAGE 
Fifth  day  of  Closure. 

CLAUSE  15. 
Powers  of  Irish  Parliament  with  respect  to  taxation. 

Amendment,  Clause  15,  Sub-section  1,  omit  "  vary  (either 
by  way  of  addition,  reduction,  or  discontinuance)  any  Imperial 
tax  so  far  as  respects  the  levy  of  that  tax  in  Ireland  and  to  " 

MB.  HAYES  FISHER  said  this  was  the  first  and  only  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  future  financial  relations  between  the  Irish  and  Imperial  Par- 
liaments. The  Bill  would  satisfy  some  so  far  as  finance  was  concerned,  but 
the  arrangements  proposed  ccntained  the  germs  of  further  quarrels.  If 
Ireland  wanted  more  money  than  given  by  the  Bill,  the  Irish  Parliament 
must  impose  new  taxes  on  Ireland  or  vary  Imperial  taxes  within  certain 
limits.  The  Imperial  Parliament  would  exercise  all  their  old  powers  of  taxa- 
tion over  Ireland.  If  the  Bill  had  been  in  force  during  the  South  African 
War.  the  war  taxation  would  probably  have  wiped  out  the  Irish  deficit  and 
Ireland  would  have  had  increased  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  might  have  caused  chaos.  The  Imperial  Parliament  could  still  tax 
Ireland  for  social  services  and  reforms  which  Ireland  might  object  to.  The 
system  of  taxation  would  lead  to  conflict.  The  Government  appeared  to 
consider  Ireland  should  never  reduce  taxation  and  to  contemplate,  by  the 
machinery  set  up,  considerable  use  of  powers  to  add  to  Imperial  taxation. 
There  would  be  great  demands  for  expenditure,  and  very  little  chance  of  effect- 
ing economies.  There  was  no  guarantee  that  the  money  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment paid  for  certain  services  might  not  be  diverted  from  those  services 
The  system  was  unsound.  If  more  money  was  wanted,  the  Irish  Members  in 
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the  Imperial  Parliament  would  squeeze  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  if 
hi  a  position  to  do  so,  or  the  Irish  Parliament  must  resort  to  new  taxation  or 
the  variation  of  Imperial  taxation.  The  financial  arrangements  would  give 
rise  to  grave  disorder  in  Ireland,  lower  its  credit,  and  would  in  no  way  relieve 
the  Imperial  Parliament  of  anxiety. 

MB.  H.  SAMUEL  said  the  problem  of  the  Government  was  to  set  up  a 
system  of  self-government  in  a  country  where  the  revenue  was  below  the 
expenditure,  to  provide  funds  to  cover  the  expenditure  and  provide  for  a 
future  reduction  in  the  deficiency.  The  amendment  proposed  to  deprive 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  all  financial  power  except  the  levying  of  new  taxes, 
a  proposal  the  Government  could  not  accept.  The  Irish  Parliament  could 
not  vary  the  main  rate  of  income  tax,  could  not  reduce  Customs  duties  nor 
make  them  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Protection  had 
been  provided  against.  As  the  Imperial  Parliament  controlled  the  collection 
of  taxes,  it  was  only  right  it  should  also  bear  the  cost. 

MB.  BONAB  LAW  said  an  Imperial  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  in 
everything  he  did  be  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  Irish  Chancellor. 
If  the  Irish  Chancellor  invented  a  new  and  profitable  tax,  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor could  make  it  of  general  application  or  omit  Ireland.  Suppose  the 
Imperial  Government  decided  to  encourage  a  beet  sugar  industry  and  put 
on  a  small  duty.  Ireland  might  want  a  similar  industry,  but  might  require 
a  larger  duty,  and  the  only  way  to  stop  it  would  be  to  abandon  the  Imperial 
duty.  The  whole  system  of  finance  would  cause  constant  friction  and  inter- 
ference and  Imperial  finance  would  be  constantly  hampered. 

Amendment  rejected,  312  to  183.     Cols.  1205-1270. 

Closure — Clause  15  (with  Government  amendments)  carried  without  further 
discussion. 

Clause  16  (Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as 
respects  Customs  and  Excise  duties). 

Clause  17  (Supplemental  Provisions  as  to  Transferred  Sum 
and  Irish  Revenue). 

Clause  18  (Charge,  on  Transferred  Sum  of  sums  charged  on 
the  Guarantee  Fund). 

Clause  19  (Development  Fund  and  Road  Improvement 
Grant). 

Clause  20  (Irish  Church  Fund). 

Clause  21  (Supplemental  Provisions  as  to  Irish  Exchequer 
and  Consolidated  Fund). 

Debate  Resumed. 

Clause  22   (Joint  Exchequer  Board). 
Amendment  Clause  22,  at  end  of  Sub-section  (1),  add:  — 

"  (2)  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the  Joint  Ex- 
chequer Board  shall  be  ten  years,  but  any  member  may  at 
any  time  resign,  and  any  member  may  be  removed  by  His 
Majesty  for  incapacity  or  misconduct. 

"  (3)  The  Joint  Exchequer  Board  may  act  by  three  of 
their  number,  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Treasury 
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and  the   Irish   Treasury  jointly,   may  regulate  their  own 
procedure. 

"  (4)  The  Joint  Exchequer  Board  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Treasury  and  Irish  Treasury  jointly,  appoint  and 
employ  such  officers  and  servants  as  they  think  necessary, 
and  may  remove  any  officer  or  servants  so  appointed  and 
employed." 

MK.  W.  GUINNESS,  in  moving  the  amendment,  said  the  list  of  powers 
of  the  Board  numbered  nearly  twenty,  and  were  important  and  contentious. 
It  was  impossible  to  foresee  what  decisions  the  Board  might  come  to  on  the 
contradictory  instructions  contained  in  the  Bill.  The  constitution  of  the 
Board  was  not  of  a  nature  to  inspire  confidence.  The  members  would  be 
dependent  on  the  Treasury.  The  amendment  would  give  the  Board  more 
stability,  but  the  setting  up  of  an  arbitrator  between  the  two  Parliaments 
was  in  itself  vicious. 

SIR  JOHN  LONSDALE  said  the  Board  was  given  enormous  power  but 
constituted  in  a  most  casual  way.  It  was  a  gigantic  constitutional  inno- 
vation, and  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  any  constitution.  The  Bill  contained 
no  provision  as  to  term  of  office,  employment  of  officers,  salaries,  or  quorum. 
The  fact  that  each  Parliament  was  to  have  two  members  indicated  that 
the  Parliaments  were  co-equal  and  disposed  of  the  theory  of  a  subordinate 
Irish  Parliament. 

MR.  H.  SAMUEL  disputed  the  importance  of  the  duties  to  be  performed 
by  the  Board.  It  had  to  decide  on  questions  of  fact,  and  only  one  large 
question  was  referred  to  it — whether  a  new  Irish  tax  was  independent  and 
substantially  different  from  an  Imperial  tax.  There  were  certain  matters 
which  should  be  decided  by  the  respective  Treasuries  in  ordinary  course,  but 
the  Treasuries  should  be  represented  on  the  tribunal  to  decide  the  question. 
To  fix  the  term  of  office  of  the  Board  at  ten  years  would  destroy  the  basis 
of  the  plan,  as  members  might  be  sitting  after  they  had  left  the  service,  and 
would,  therefore,  no  longer  represent  the  Treasury.  Salaries  may  or  may 
not  be  necessary,  and,  being  payable  by  the  Treasury,  would  be  controlled 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Government  did  not  wish  the  Board  to 
become  a  department  needing  Jthe  services  of  a  large  staff. 

MR.  HAYES  FISHER  described  the  Clause  as  a  skeleton  clause.  The 
duties  of  the  Board  were  of  great  importance,  and  the  members  should  be 
men  of  independent  opinion  and  not  officialsiinstructed^by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

Amendment  negatived.     Cols.   1283-1306. 

Amendment  Clause  22,  Sub-section  (2),  after  "Act"  in- 
sert "or  in  pursuance  of  any  Irish  Transfer  Order  in  Council 
made  under  this  Act." 

MR.  H.  SAMUEL  moved  the  amendment. 

MR.  W.  MOORE  said  the  intention  was  that  the  duties  of  the  Board 
should  be  defined  by  the  Act,  and  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  duties  that 
might  be  given  to  the  Board  by  Order  in  Council. 

MR.  H.  SAMUEL  said  the  amendment  was  a  pure  matter  of  machinery. 

SIR  F.  BANBURY  thought  the  amendment  not  only  dangerous  but  typical 
of  the  methods  of  the  Government. 

Amendment  carried,  301  to  173.     Cols.  1306-1324. 

Closure — Clause  22  (with  Government  amevdments)  carried  without  further 
discussion. 
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Clause  23.      (Charge  of  Irish  Government  loans  on  Trans- 
ferred Sum  and  management  by  Joint  Exchequer  Board.) 

Clause   24.     (Ascertainment  of   true  Irish   revenue.) 

Clause  25.     (Alteration  of  taxes  to  be  treated  as  increases 
or  reductions  of  taxes,  as  the  case  may  be.) 

The  above  three  Clauses  were  carried  without  discussion. 

Clause  26.     (Revision  of  financial  arrangements  in  certain 
events.) 

Clause  27.      (Tenure  of  office   by  Judges.) 
The  above  two  Clauses,    with    Government    amendments, 
were  carried  without  discussion. 

JANUARY  9. — SEVENTH  DAY  OF  REPORT  STAGE. 
Sixth  day  of  Closure. 

Clause  28.     (Irish  Appeals.) 

Amendment. — Omit  to  end  of  Sub-section  (1). 

MR.  CASSEL  said  the  clause  abolished  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords 
and  transferred  it  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  placed 
Ireland  in  the  position  of  a  Colony.  The  Imperial  Conference  of  1911  passed 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  appeals  from  the  Colonies  being  heard  by  an  in- 
creased number  of  Lords  of  Appeal.  The  Bill  destroyed  the  one  [Supreme 
Court  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  was  an  anti-federal  proposal. 

SIR  RUFUS  ISAACS  defended  the  proposals  of  the  clause.  There  were 
a  number  of  matters  in  the  Bill  which  could  be  referred  to  the  Privy  Council, 
and  it  was  better  to  have  one  tribunal  for  appeals,  not  one  for  constitutional 
questions  and  another  for  other  matters. 

MR.  CAVE  said  if  Ireland  was  to  be  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  she 
had  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  If  the  appeal  is  only  to  the 
Privy  Council,  the  Irish  Government  is  in  status  a  separate  body,  and  more 
a  Colony  than  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment demonstrated  that  the  Bill  was  a  separatist  Bill  intended  to  make 
Ireland  a  separate  jurisdiction. 

MR.  BIRRELL  considered  the  clause  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  final 
Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire.  Appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  was  adopted 
in  the  Bill  after  careful  consideration. 

Amendment  rejected,  286  to  159.     Cols.  1401-1456. 

Amendment,  Clause  28,  at  end  of  Sub-section  (1),  insert  :  — 
"  And  the  provisions  of  this  Section,  as  to  appeals 
from  the  Courts  in  Ireland,  shall  extend  to  appeals  against 
convictions  in  respect  of  any  offence  which  under  the  exist- 
ing criminal  law  amounts  to  a  felony,  and  His  Majesty  in 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  make  rules  as  to  the  mode 
in  which,  and  the  conditions  under  which,  in  pursuance  of 
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this  provision,  appeals  in  criminal  matters  may  be  brought 
before  His  Majesty  in  Council,  and  any  rules  so  made  shall 
b©  of  the  same  force,  as  if  they  were  enacted  in  this  Act." 

MR.  HUME  WILLIAMS  said  the  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  provide 
a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  for  Ireland. 

SIR  Rimrs  ISAACS  declined  to  accept  the  amendment,  as  the  Privy 
Council  was  not  suitable  as  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. 

Debate  closured  and  amendment  rejected,  303  to  175.     Cols.  1459-1464. 

Clause  28  (with  Government  amendment)  was  carried  with- 
out further  discussion.  r  •.. 

Clause  29.  (Special  provision  for  decision  of  Constitutional 
questions.} 

Clause  30.  (Appeal  in  cases  where  the  validity  of  an  Irish 
Law  is  questioned.) 

The  above  two  Clauses,  with  Government  amendments,  were 
carried  without  discussion. 

Debate  Resumed. 
Clause    31.      (Office   of  Lord-Lieutenant.} 

Amendment,  Clause  31,  at  end  of  Sub-section  (2)  add:  — 
"  and  with  the  intent  that  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  change  of  Ministry." 

MR.  BIRRELL  moved  the  amendment  to  make  it  plain  that  the  office 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  should  not  be  a  Party  office  and  should  not  be  affected 
by  any  changes  in  the  Irish  or  Imperial  Ministries. 

Amendment  to  the  amendment,  omit  "  with  the  intent 
that" 

SIR  H.  CARLILE,  in  moving  the  amendment,  said  the  position  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  responsibility,  differing  from  that 
of  Governor  of  a  Colony.  It  was,  therefore,  important  he  should  take  no 
part  in  home  politics  and  keep  absolutely  aloof  from  party  struggles.  When 
the  matter  was  previously  disciissed,  the  Prime  Minister  used  words  of  a 
stronger  nature  than  those  in  Mr.  Birrell's  amendment,  which  were  a  poor, 
and  meagre  fulfilment  of  the  Prime  Minister's  pledge. 

MR.  BIRRELL  thought  the  words  proposed  to  be  omitted  from  his  amend- 
ment met  the  case,  but  was  prepared  to  consider  any  that  were  better. 

Amendment  to  the  amendment  rejected,  240  to  93.     Cols.  1473-1496. 

Amendment  to  Mr.  Birrell's  amendment,  omit  "  affected 
by  "  and  insert  "  dependent  upon." 

MR.  J.  HOPE  moved  the  amendment,  which  was  negatived.  Cols.  1496- 
1498. 
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Amendment. — At  end  of  Mr.  Birrell's  amendment  add:  — 
"  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  shall  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  office  conform  to  the  accustomed  practice  of  Governors  of 
His  Majesty's  Overseas  Dominions  in  relation  to  matters  -of 
political  controversy." 

MB.  M'NEILL  asked  the  Government  to  accept  the  amendment  in  order 
to  redeem  the  pledge  given  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  Committee. 

MR.  BIRBELL  said  he  thought  the  words  he  proposed  to  add  met  the 
position.  It  was  quite  true  the  Prime  Minister  sketched  out  some  such 
words  as  those  now  moved,  and  the  Government  now  made  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  a  non-political  officer,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  introduce 
references  to  Colonial  Governors. 

MB.  J.  H.  CAMPBELL  said  the  good  faith  of  the  Government  was  affected 
as  the  words  proposed  by  Mr.  Birrell  did  not  carry  out  the  Prime  Minister's 
pledge.  The  proposal  was  that  the  office  should  not  be  affected  by  change 
of  Ministry,  which  only  gave  a  sort  of  freehold  tenure  to  the  person  selected, 
however  partisan  he  might  be.  The  Prime  Minister's  pledge  would  provide 
a  safeguard  in  the  direction  desired. 

Debate  closured. 

Addition  to  Mr.  Birrell 's  amendment  rejected,  288  to  176.     Cols.  1499-1518. 

Mr.  BirrelVs  amendment  put  under'closure  and  carried,  289  to  174.  Cols. 
1471-1522. 

Clause  31  carried  without  further  discussion. 

Clause  32.  (Provisions  as  to  existing  Judges  and  other 
persons  having'  salaries  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.) 

Clause  33.  (Continuation  of  service  of,  and  compensa- 
tion to  existing  officers.) 

Clause  34.     (Establishment  of  Civil  Service  Committee.') 

Clause  35.  (Provisions  as  to  existing  Pensions  and  Super- 
annuation allowances.) 

Clause  36.  (Definition  of  Irish  officer,  and  provision  as  to 
officer  in  whose  case  questions  may  arise,  etc.) 

Clause  37.  (Continuation  of  service  of,  and  compen- 
sation to,  members  of  police  forces.) 

Clause  38.  (Continuance  of  existing  laws,  institutions, 
etc.). 

Clause  39.      (Use,  of  Crown  lands  by  Irish  Government.) 
The  above  eight  Clauses  (except  Clauses  32,  36,  38  and  39, 
with  Government  amendments),  were  carried  without  discussion. 
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JANUARY  13. — EIGHTH  DAY  OF  REPORT  STAGE. 
Seventh  day  of  Closure. 

CLAUSE  40. 

(Arrangements  between  Departments  of  United  Kingdom  and 
Irish  Departments  for  exercise  of  powers  and  duties.) 
Amendment. — Omission  of  Clause  40  to  word  "  duties." 

MB.  JoYNSON-HiCKS  moved  the  amendment  in  order  to  prevent  per- 
manent arrangements  being  made  by  Departments  which  would  be  outside 
the  control  of  Parliament.  The  Clause  was  so  loosely  drawn  that  depart- 
ments dealing  with  different  subjects  might  exchange  powers.  Vast  changes 
could  be  made  without  the  knowledge  of  Parliament,  and  the  clause  made 
no  provision  as  to  how  and  by  whom  the  arrangements  were  to  be  made. 

MR.  BIBRELL  said  the  clause  was  one  to  facilitate  public  business,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  a  code  of  rules.  The  clause  simply  enabled 
responsible  officials  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to  choose  the  best  agents 
for  the  performance  of  certain  duties. 

MR.  BONAR  LAWsaid  it  was  not  right  to  treat  the  clause  as  a  mere  matter 
of  machinery,  as  there  was  a  great  probability  that  under  the  clause  the 
intentions  of  Parliament  could  be  evaded.  Services  might  be  handed  over 
to  Irish  officials,  to  the  detriment  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  control  of  the 
Constabulary  was  handed  to  agents  in  Ireland,  would  the  same  control  over 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  continue  to  exist. 

Amendment  rejected,  248  to  129.     Cols.  1698-1736. 

Amendment,  Clause  40,  after  "  duties  "  insert  "  not  being 
powers  or  duties  relating  to  Customs  or  Excise  duties." 

MR.  S.  ROBERTS  moved  the  amendment  with  the  object  of  preventing 
that  which  might  happen.  The  Chief  Secretary  had  stated  that  under  the 
clause  an  arrangement  was  possible  between  an  Irish  and  British  Depart- 
ment with  regard  to  the  collection  of  taxes.  The  Nationalists  were  anxious 
to  control  Customs  and  Excise,  but  that  claim  was  resisted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  amendment  would  prevent  any  alteration. 

MR.  H.  SAMUEL  said  the  Government  fully  adhered  to  their  statements 
that  officers  of  Custons  and  Excise  would  remain  Imperial  officers,  but  there 
might  be  some  isolated  places  where  there  were  no  Imperial  officers,  and 
some  other  arrangement  would  be  convenient.  The  amendment  would 
create  a  real  inconvenience  hi  order  to  guard  against  an  imaginary  danger. 

Amendment  rejected,  258  to  US.^Cols.  1739-1756. 

Amendment,  Clause  40,  at  end  insert: — "  The  full  terms, 
and  conditions  of  any  arrangement  made  under  this  Section 
shall  be  laid  forthwith  before  each  House  of  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  if  a  resolution  against  the  arrangement 
or  any  part  thereof  is  carried  by  either  of  those  Houses  within 
the  next  subsequent  thirty  days  on  which  that  House  has  sat 
no  further  proceedings  shall  be  taken  thereon  without  prejudice 
to  the  making  of  any  new  arrangement  under  this  Section." 

VISCOUNT  CASTLEREAGH  said  the  clause  was  very  vague  and  general 
and  the  amendment  was  moved  with  the  object  that  no  negotiations  could 
be  carried  into  effect  without  the  knowledge  of  Parliament. 
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MR.  BIKRELL  said  the  clause  permitted  arrangements  which  would  be 
made  by  responsible  departmental  officials,  and  would  refer  to  minor  matters. 
Such  things  would  have  to  be  done  behind  the  two  Parliaments.  To  lay 
details  of  the  arrangements  before  Parliament  was  absurd. 

SIR  F.  BANBURY  said  if  the  matters  were  so  small,  why  not  lay  them 
on  the  table  of  the  House.  The  clause  was  like  giving  a  blank  cheque. 

Debate  closured.     Amendment  rejected,  212  to  162.     Cols.  1757-1764. 

Clause  41.     (Concurrent  legislation.) 

Clause  42.  (Exemption  of  Freemasons  from  Acts  relating 
to  unlawful  oaths  or  assemblies.) 

Clause  43.  (First  meeting  of  Irish  Parliambent  and  first 
election  of  reduced  number  of  Irish  members.) 

Clause  44.  (Temporary  provision  as  to  payments  into  and 
out  of  the  Irish  Exchequer.) 

Clause  45.  (Power  to  make  adaptations,  etc.,  by  Order  in 
Council.) 

Clause  46.  (Orders  in  Council  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament.) 

The  above  six  Clauses  (except  Clause  41,  with  Government 
amendments)  were  carried  without  discussion. 

Debate  Resumed. 

Clause  47.     (Appointed  day.) 

Amendment,  Clause  47,  at  beginning  insert  "  This  Act 
shall,  except  as  expressly  provided,  come  into  operation  on  the 
appointed  day  and  " 

MR.  BIRRELL  moved  the  amendment  hi  order  to  meet  the  criticism  of 
Mr.  Cassel,  who  had  pointed  out  the  contrast  between  what  would  happen 
when  the  Act  passed  and  what  would  happen  on  the  arrival  of  the  appointed 
day.  It  was  desirable  the  period  between  the  appointed  day  and  the  passing 
of  the  Act  should  be  as  clear  and  distinct  as  possible. 

MR.  CASSEL  pointed  out  several  ambiguous  cases,  especially  as  regarded 
judges  and  Irish  Civil  Servants.  There  was  also  financial  difficulty  likely 
to  arise  between  the  dates  of  settlement  of  the  Transferred  Sum  and  taking 
over  Irish  services. 

SIR  RTTFFS  ISAACS  defended  the  proposal  of  the^Government  and  argued 
that  the  difficultiesjwere  not  of  greatjconsequence. 

Amendment  carried,  239  to  117.     Cols.  1774-1806. 

Amendment,  Clause  47,  omit  from  "passed"  to  end  of 
clause. 
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MR.  G.  LOCKER  LAMPSON  said  the  object  of  his  amendment  was  to  omit 
the  optional  period.  It  was  important  to  have  a  definite  period,  so  that 
if  a  General  Election  proved  adverse  to  Home  Rule,  there  would  be  time  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

SIR  J.  SIMON  said  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  latitude,  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  doing  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  leaving  the  actual  date  to  an 
Order  in  Council. 

Amendment  rejected,  252^0  144.     Cols.  1809-1820. 

Amendment,  Clause  47,  at  end  of  clause  add: — "  but  the 
Irish  Parliament  shall  be  summoned  to  meet  not  later  than  four 
months  after  the  said  Tuesday,  and  the  appointed  day  for  hold- 
ing elections  for  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  shall  be  fixed 
accordingly." 

MR.  H.  SAMUEL  moved  the  amendment  in  order  to  meet  views  expressed 
during  the  discussion. 

MR.  T.  M.  HEALY  said  the  amendment  would  enable  the  Government 
to  postpone  calling  the  Irish  Parliament  for  a  year.  This  period  was  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the  Bill  to  a  General  Election,  and  on  the 
result  of  that  the  Irish  Party  were  gambling  for  their  existence.  Mr.  J. 
Redmond  had  said  the  Government  was  pledged  to  pass  the  Bill  before  a 
General  Election.  The  Bill  ought  to  come  into  operation  before  a  General 
Election. 

SIR  J.  SIMON  and  SIR  RTJFUS  ISAACS  joined  in  the  debate,  but  neither 
gave  any  indication  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Healy's  remarks  about  a  General  Election. 

Amendment  rejected,  243  to  145.     Cols.  1823-1843. 

Clause  48.     (Definitions.) 

Clause  49.     (Short  Title.) 

The  above  two  Clauses,  with  Government  amendments,  and 
also  the  Schedules,  were  then  carried  under  closure  and  without 
discussion. 
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January  13. — Home  Rule  Bill — Conclusion  of  Report  Stage. 

Right  Hon,  F.  E.  Smith,  K.C.,  M.P.,  at  Cricklewood, 

January  16. — HomeRuleBill — Third  Reading.     Government  Majority  110. 
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